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ONLY AN ACTRESS. 



CHAPTER 



WITHOUT HOPE. 

iES, alone, in the 'deepest, saddest 
sense of the word, the utter 
desolation of one standing alone 
amongst thousands who have each some 
hope, some sunshine in their lives where 
Margherita had none and never had had, 
for, in the bitter and cynical philosophy 
which her dark experience of life had inevit- 
ably taught her, she had taken the world as 
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she found it, and made the best of it, per- 
haps too bitterly, too recklessly. Neither 
in the halo of memory and absence, nor 
when she actually met him in a world 
common to both, had Margherita La Mara 
deified the man she loved so purely and 
with such an unconscious romance ; he 
was very human she knew, the rich gold 
of his nature was far from being free from 
dross, and she had never had hope or 
thought of a love that would not make 
her fear her own heart's strength, but so 
well had Albyn veiled his secret under 
the galanterie and homage that was only 
natural from such a man to the beautiful 
actress, and under the familiar footing 
necessarily induced by their relative posi- 
tions at the theatre, and, privately, as em- 
ployer and agent, that she had never 
dreamed of his deep love till his own lips 
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to-day had poured it forth, and if one brief 
moment of madness had prompted the 
wild words that spoke of — 

' Riches and love and pleasure, 
And all — but the name of wife, 

the next second's bitter remorse and offer 
of all he could give had shown that the 
first words were the outcome of pride and 
passion, not of the true heart itself, out of 
its deep loyal love ; she knew that well ; 
knew that not for a moment had he really 
thought or meant her wrong, but still there 
had at least been the negative, the absence 
of the thought of the name of wife in the 
first uttered words of his love, and she had 
answered him only, as she sorrowfully be- 
lieved, the truth, that he spoke in the 
passion of the moment and would regret 
his second words in a cooler hour. For 
his sake and her own pride she had put 
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from her the love for which she had 
never dared to even dream, and now she 
buried her face in the silken cushions of 
the couch, with such a terrible burst of 
heart-broken grief and desolation as God 
send few may ever suffer; and then the 
utter exhaustion that followed, left her for 
a long time mentally and physically pro- 
strate, too prostrate to gather up thought 
of the suspicion, that possibility, that had 
almost simultaneously flashed across them 
both, that she was herself the child of 
the ill-fated Anna Ferrara and William 
Dysart. 

She lifted herself at last wearily, as one 
who had fought through a terrible battle. 

* His Blackbird,' she murmured, putting 
one hand to the locket. * Never, never ; 
Albyn, my heart's life ! I love you too 
well You would bitterly repent the very 
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offer of your proud name to the nameless 
outcast ; perhaps even now you rejoice it 
is refused. Some day, perhaps, you will 
wed a bride of unstained birth, and — for- 
get — leave me to my world for what I 
ani, with all the beauty and genius which 
the world raves about — only an actress 
—only the diva of Bohemia ! * 

In the bitter cynicism of her own pride 
and pain was she not wronging her lover ? 
Alone with self again, was he indeed 
already rejoicing that she had rejected 
alike hand and heart — wife and less than 
wife ? No ; she had brought him, as it 
were, to bay with himself — forced him to 
stand at last face to face with the piti- 
less reality which he had for so long put 
from him into the vague shadowland of 
the future. But once faced, he had 
started back instantly and appalled from 
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the danger in which he had so recklessly 
walked ; and if he seemed to yield to her, 
it was because he bided his time, pride 
and love both refusing to give up hope 
so long as there was uncertainty for it to 
live on. Pride and love both clung des- 
perately, madly, it might be, to the bare 
possibility, the literally one chance in a 
thousand, that further research might re- 
move the barrier that parted him now 
from his Blackbird. Till then he would 
hold his hand ; but lose her, give her up 
— never, never! He would close down 
the lid of Pandora's box in time to shut 
in Hope; but the girl could not — it had 
never had part or lot in her inner life, 
and could not now when her own hand 
had barred its entrance more strongly 
than ever. 

But for her there was no time that day 
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either for grief or thought before she 
again met Albyn Castleton at Mrs Bury- 
Talmer's ball at night; for there is little 
enough of leisure in a busy professional 
life, whatever be its branch ; and to-day 
the young actress had to play Marie de 
Fontages in * Plot and Passion/ at a 
matinde commencing at half-past two in- 
stead of three, as both she and the rest 
of the cast had their usual evening en- 
gagements to fulfil. That, of course, only 
left time to return back to dine and get 
to the Parthenon for * Romeo and Juliet,' 
where later her own maid followed her 
with her mistress's rich ball dress. 

*You look tired, my dear,' said Addi- 
son kindly, as Margherita came off the 
stage for the last time. * Don't go to 
little Bury-Talmer's to-night. Til make 
all excuses for you.' 
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* Thanks ; but Kate would not forgive 
me. I shall be dressed in a few minutes, 
and you and I will go together if you 
like. Is my carriage here yet .»* ' 

' Just come up/ the manager answered. 
*rm off, my dear. 'You'll find me in 
my private room if I am not here.' 

In a quarter of an hour actress and 
manager were in the carriage, and on 
their way to Kate's pretty Brompton villa, 
which, as it stood in large grounds, and 
had fine reception rooms, suited admirably 
both her requirements and those of the 
Professor, whose studious habits and mind 
would perhaps have found the noise of a 
central position somewhat too much for 
him. 

* I wonder,' said Charlie Addison, with 
a merry twinkle in his eyes, ' whether the 
Squire and Mrs Castleton have accepted 
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our little friend's invitation into— Bohemia. 
I daresay Albyn will persuade his stately 
sister-in-law ; he can persuade anyone to 
anything almost, I think/ 

The actress laughed slightly — ^a little 
sarcastically, perhaps. 

' If he does, I do not think Mrs Castle- 
ton will quite like to find herself amongst 
us rackety theatre folk. She is a charm- 
ing woman, but there is nothing of the 
Bohemian about her.' 

'No.' 

The rest of the drive neither spoke, 
but her brain was busy with the new 
position her search had assumed. She 
must face that, and must go forward ; 
there was no going back now if Albyn 
Castleton so determined still. 

But, oh ! if this miserable suspicion 
were true, must she, of all human beings, 
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be the one to prove, step by step, link 
by link, her own mother's shame and her 
own ? While her real parentage was in 
obscurity, she might cling to the possi- 
bility that the mother she could remem- 
ber as a beautiful soft dream had been 
wedded wife ; but if she followed out this 
trail, and made suspicion certainty, where 
was that hope ? 

Poor child! Beauty and genius and 
fame were not happiness ; that was a 
factor which it seemed the sum of her 
life was never to know. There is little 
enough of it in most lives. Heaven 
knows ! 




CHAPTER II. 

GARDEN CONFERENCE. 

PHARLIE ADDISON had 
been quite right in what he 
said about Albyn's persuasive 
tongue ; and cunning little Kate, knowing 
how irresistible the handsome, rackety 
favourite was, had made him the bearer 
of her invitation from ' Professor and Mrs 
Bury-Talmer to Mr and Mrs Castleton 
of Monks-Royal,' though how she should 
get her husband down into her ball rooms 
was an undertaking which she left to the 
inspiration of the moment. 
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* But show he must, you see, Castleton/ 
said Butterfly ; ' because you are to tell 
your brother and sister that he is dying 
to make further acquaintance with them. 
I want them to meet La Mara again, and 
see her off the stage as well as on it/ 

* Why do you wish it so much, in 
wonder's name, Kate ? * asked Albyn, 
with large eyes of surprise ; but she only 
laughed, and said in explanation, — 

* Because I don't like to see such a 
delightful woman as your sister prejudiced 
against my dear Margherita, just because 
she's only an actress forsooth ! Don't 
look me through like that, or ask a single 
question, Mr Impudence, but do my 
bidding/ » 

He laughed, kissed her hand, and 
departed on his mission to his sister 
Constance, to whom he aired Professor 
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and Mrs Bury - Talmer. * Kate ' or 
' Butterfly * were carefully banished, of 
course ; and declared that he would come 
and fetch her and Rex, who, in his genial, 
jovial way said his * Connie must decide it.' 

' But, really, I do not at all wish to mix 
myself up with your fast set, my bonnie 
boy,' began his sister ; but her hand 
strayed fondly amongst his curly locks 
as he dropped on the footstool at her 
feet, and over her pretty lips the yield- 
ing smile began to creep. 

' Oh, Connie ! but then, don't you see, 
that if we are so wicked, it's all the more 
a Christian duty for a British matron like 
your SAyeet self to come amongst us and 
set us a good example. The Dysarts are 
going, and others, as good people as ever 
you met, let alone the painfully respectable 
Professor himself,' concluded the artful 
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pleader, perfectly aware all the time that 
Constance's real fear and objections 

* Shrank into space just large enough for one/ 

and that one the leading lady at his own 
theatre, the beautiful Margherita La Mara, 
who, she feared, might prove a rival to 
Helen Dysart, and did not wish to give 
her quick-witted brother any possible right 
to round on her with the reminder that 
she had at one time herself met and 
countenanced the actress. That story of 
the fracas at the Bijou had of course 
reached her, in so far as that somebody 
had coupled La Mara's name with Albyn's, 
and he had defended her, a fact quite 
sufficient to alarm Mrs Castleton. 

' Well, but still— 

* Come, Connie dear, do be good-natured 
the little time you shine in London ; 
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besides, I want to show off my handsome 
sister, you know.' 

* Don't waste your flatteries on me, you 
bad boy.' 

* Neither wasted nor untrue,' said he, 
springing up with a merry, saucy laugh. 
* Come, be a good Christian, — write your 
acceptance, and I'll post it;' and the 
incorrigible fellow put his arm round her 
waist, and drew her to her davenport. 

* You are thoroughly spoiled, Albyn ; 
I don't know what you deserve.' 

* A kiss of peace, dear, of course,' said 
he, taking it ; * and if I'm spoiled, you are 
a considerable sinner, sister mine, only 
your bark is worse than your bite ; isn't 
it. Rex ? ' 

' I hope you will get as good a wife, 
old fellow,' was the squire's answer. 

And certainly th.e night of the ball Mrs 
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Castleton of Monks- Royal looked lovely 
enough for both husband and brother to 
be proud of, as with them she entered the 
elegant and well-filled reception rooms at 
Avenue Villa. Mrs Bury-Talmer, herself 
the prettiest and most charming hostess, 
was still at her post near the door, and 
received them with empressement^ and a 
gui<jk glance of comic triumph at Albyn, 
though an imperative hand on his arm said 
plainly, * Stop here ; I want you/ A few 
words, and the elder Castletons passed on 
to greet other acquaintances and friends, 
amongst them Lady Caroline Dysart and 
Helen. Not being quite eleven, of coursq 
the theatrical guests were not yet arrived. 

* But where is the Professor, my dear 
Butterfly ? ' said Castleton, looking about 
ih vain for that learned gentleman. 

' That is just the question that I am in 
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despair about/ answered Kate ; ' I never 
was more glad to see you.' 

' What is the matter ? is he ill, or gone 
on a journey, or peradventure he slum- 
bereth and must be awakened ? ' said 
Albyn wickedly. 

* Don't be absurd, sir. No ! but the 
dear, tiresome man has just got hold of 
some extraordinary specimen with, I 
suppose, > a billion legs and two score 
of heads, and stir he will not for all my 
coaxing.' 

- * Heart of adamant ! obdurate man ! ' 
murmured Albyn; * and you took his 
name in vain then, literally ? ' 

* I won't, then ! he must come down for 
a little time ; do help me, Castleton, — go 
and fetch him, like the dear fellow you 
are : your sister will think his absence so 
odd, after what I said.' 

VOL. III. B 
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* How can I succeed where you failed, 
witching little Kate ?' 

'If you don't try or help me somehow, 
I won't speak to you for a week/ 

* Too awfully awful a punishment, But- 
terfly ; my '^heart would break. My 
Parthenon people aren't here yet' 

' No ; but they cannot be long now— 
why ? ' 

He stood for a minute playing with his 
moustache, looking down with laughing 
eyes on her pretty, perplexed face. 

* Well,' said he, 'as soon as La Mara 
comes, send her off to bring the recreant 
knight of insects.' 

The Professor's wife almost clapped her 
hands. 

'You are g> jewel, mon ami! if he can 
resist the diva Margherita, I shall vote 
him a stone image, and not man at all. 
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rU send her ; and now you may go and 
pay your devoirs to — ahem ! — Helen 
Dysart.' 

* Hang Helen Dysart ! * muttered the 
wicked fellow between his white teeth ; 
* besides, she's flirting with Pierrepoint' 

* As if you could not cut him out at your 
pleasure/ 

^ Ah, but there's the rub ! it is not my 
pleasure, as you know, fair Kate. I see 
Tom Tillotson, so Til speak to him in- 
stead/ And off he went after the genial 
dramatist, greeted right and left as he 
went. 

Dancing had well commenced when 
arrived first Louis Way land and Mrs 
Kavanagh, and shortly afterwards Mr 
Addison and Mademoiselle La Mara were 
announced. There was a sensation then, 
of course, to which the actress was too 
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much accustomed to be flattered by finding 
herself the centre of attraction. 

* No monopoly, gentlemen/ cried Mrs 
Bury-Talmer, coming up to the group that 
surrounded Margherita, and drawing her 
aside with a merry laugh, despite the 
masculine protestations, she preferred her 
request. 

* I will go if you like, dear Kate, of 
course, but — he will not come for my 
asking.' 

* Yes, he will. You know your way to 
the little wing where his study and 
museum are, don't you ? ' 

* Yes ; I will do my best. Butterfly.' 
Albyn, in the distance amongst the 

dancers, saw 'his Blackbird' slip out of 
the ball-room, and smiled to himself — how 
could she fail in her mission. 

In less than ten minutes she came back 
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— not alone — for the slender fingers rested 
on Professor Bury-Talmer's arm, and he 
was smiling benignly on his beautiful 
young companion, and talking as they 
came in. Once drawn into the vortex, the 
Professor was the most genial and courtly 
of hosts, and greeted his wife's guests 
warmly, as he suffered the actress to lead 
him round outside the dancers (such were 
Kate's orders), to where Mrs Castleton sat 
with Lady Caroline Dysart. The latter 
gave La Mara a frigid bow and a ready 
hand to her host, but Constance, what- 
ever were her feelings, greeted both alikej 
too thoroughly well-bred and good-hearted 
to do otherwise. As the dance came to 
an end, however, Margherita was quickly 
claimed for the next, and moved away 
amongst the crowd. 

It was not till later on that Albyn 
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Castleton came up to her as she stood 
chatting with the Marquise D'Amville, 
Kate, and two or three men. 

' Mademoiselle, I hope you have one 
waltz left for me, recreant though I am 
to-night/ said he, with a covert significant 
glance. 

The Italian thoroughly understood the 
subtle dissimulation of boldness. She 
said, carelessly, — 

* I am too tired to dance again yet, but 
Kate's gardens look so tempting, that I 
am going out on the terrace for a few 
minutes ; you may give me your arm if 
you like, in place of the waltz.' 

' Mademoiselle, I am the happiest of 
men.' 

She laughed cynically, as he carefully 
wrapped her rich scarf about her, and put 
her hand on his arm. 
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* Lucky man of contentment/ said she ; 
' to be made happy by a trifle/ 

The band began again as the two 
passed out through a window on to the 
wide gravel terrace, and if the heart of 
each beat faster as they found themselves 
alone, was it a wonder ? but neither spoke 
till they were well out of all possible ear- 
shot, and then the girl said, exactly as if 
she had been addressing her \aX,^ chef 
Michaud, or Mr Emerton. 

' We cannot be absent long, so we must 
take the business at issue in hand at once, 
please Mr Castleton. We have reached 
a certain definite point in the search in- 
trusted to me, namely, the facts that Anna 
Ferrara fled from her convent home with 
William Dysart, and that they. had one 
daughter, whose birth the whole weight of 
evidence goes to prove was not in wed- 
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lock, and who herself may or may not be 
alive. Stay, answer one question first/ 
she said, steadily, though he felt her hand 
tremble on his arm. * Will you drop the 
case at this point, or do you wish me to 
go on ? ' 

'Drop it — never by Heaven, Margherita! 
the evidence against a marriage is all 
negative and — do you forget — ' 

' I forget nothing, Mr Castleton, but I 
am treating the matter strictly officially and 
dispassionately, understand that, please, 
and as you distinctly order the search to 
be continued, I, your agent, have only to 
obey. The evidence and chances against 
any legal marriage, are none the less over- 
whelming because they are, as you say, 
negative ; the only one circumstance in all 
this story of wrong which might possibly 
point the other way — ' 
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^ To a marriage you mean ! ' Albyn said 
under his breath. 

*To one at any rate which, however 
irregular, might be open to dispute, and 
possibly be affirmed if claimed as against 
a second marriage. You follow me ? ' 

^ Exactly — and that one circumstance, 
Margherita ? ' 

*One I pointed out to you before,' she 
answered, with the same steadfastly en- 
forced calm ; * William Dysart, before he 
was given up, wrote himself to break off 
his engagement ; the act might have been 
entirely at Lady Caroline's instance ; it 
might have been (for plainly his heart 
then went back to Anna, of whom he raved 
often), that so near death he was remorse- 
ful, and meant the letter as a first step to 
do Anna justice if he lived — ' now for one 
second the low, firm tone faltered — * it 
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might be that, knowing he had already 
gone through a marriage which might be 
proved legal, he was either not quite bad 
enough, or afraid to contract a second 
marriage/ 

* And you will not admit this to be 
even a faint glimmer of hope, child — 
though it coincides with your own im- 
pression of the man's photograph, and 
what Rex told me of him ? ' said Albyn 
impetuously. 

' I dare not build hope, or let you hope 
on such a terribly frail foundation,' an- 
swered the girl, with, sudden, almost 
startling force. ^ Impressions are mere 
nothings against facts ; ' then she added, in 
the manner she had spoken in before ; ' of 
course, Lady. Caroline's story, as obtained 
through Madame D'Amville, is worth 
nothing beyond the part which showed 
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Anna's connection with Mr Dysart, and 
the birth of a daughter, because if his 
dying confession to his sister had included 
the confession of a marriage, she would 
certainly have suppressed that part when 
speaking to the Marquise. I wish it were 
possible for me to get hold of Lady 
Caroline herself, watch her face, twist 
her round my finger, but I fear that is 
hopeless, unless — unless all else fails, and 
then as a last resource I must make 
some attempt in that direction. At pre- 
sent, there is no clue in that line to 
follow.' 

' But there is, there must be in my 
suggestion of this morning — in the pos- 
sibility that flashed across us both,'. said 
Albyn, clasping ; the '< hand on his arm 
with his own free hand, and bending down. 
'/You will follow that odt, Blackbird. V^ 
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The actress flushed a moment, and her 
breast heaved, her head drooped. 

'I will follow that trail,' she said, 
quietly ; * but I warn you to hope noth- 
ing from that/ 

' Have you no memory of your mother, 
Margherita, beyond that which as a child 
you told me ? * 

' None,' she said, sadly ; ' only like a 
beautiful dream of a saint ; only of her 
love and my misery when they took her 
away, dead.' 

* My poor darling,' he said, with such 
infinite tenderness, that she could hardly 
bear it, or keep back the heavy tears 
that filled her down-cast eyes ; ' and you 
have no idea even where she died, or 
how you came to be with that gang of 
thieves ? ' 

* No — none. I could not have been 
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four years old, but — * she stopped for a 
minute to thoroughly regain her self- 
control, and then went on in an almost 
hard, business manner, 'but as Kinchin 
Poll must of course know where she 
stole me from, the first step I shall take 
will be to get that out of her; if she is 
obdurate to all bribes (which is not very 
likely), Red Jem will know, I have no 
doubt. They are all still in prison for 
their attempt to rob you, and for another 
robbery for which the police had long 
been after them/ 

* Not you, child ; Emerton must do 
that part,' said Albyn quickly, even 
sternly. 

* There is no fear of my being recog- 
nised, Mr Castleton, by them or anybody, 
for either the sometime Arab, or the 
actress La Mara. Now, we must turn 
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back to the ball-room, for the band has 
ceased, and we shall be missed.' 

' Promise me two waltzes then, Mar- 
gherita, and — ' he bent down to whisper 
pleadingly, *if I am forgiven for those 
mad words this morning, call me only 
Albyn when we are alone! you will not 
refuse that, sweetheart ? ' 

She tried to meet his gaze, but her 
own fell. 

* I — should refuse, but, oh, Albyn — I 
have no strength to-night.' 

How should she be armed against him 
at all points ? After all, she was only a 
girl still — and she loved him. 




CHAPTER III. 



CONSTANCE WORSTED. 




F Lady Caroline Dysart, or 
Helen, or Mrs Castleton, had 
had the least hope that the 
recreant Albyn would propose to the 
young lady, or even pay her marked 
attention at this ball, they were very much 
mistaken, for nothing was further from 
his thoughts or intentions. 

Constance, promenading on the arm of 
Tom Tillotson, whom Kate had intro- 
duced to her, met the delinquent just as, 
re-entering the rooms, he left the actress 
with Madame D'Amville who beckoned 
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her; Mrs Castleton gave her brother a 
glance which plainly said, ^ I will give you 
such a talking to, sir,' and he returned it 
by the most wicked look of mischief which 
it was possible for that very expressive 
pair of eyes to give — which is saying a 
great deal. Poor Tom had much ado 
not to laugh at the comedy. 

* I think we shall leave now, my dear 
Albyn,' said she; ^it is getting late.' 

' Late, Connie ! what a notion, I am not 
going, anyhow, but still that need not 
keep you if you are tired, dear. Addison 
will give me a lift back, I daresay,' and 
bowing, he passed on. 

Constance did not leave yet. 

Much later, after the second of the 
promised dances, La Mara sent Albyn to 
find Addison. ' Tell him,' she said, * that 
if he means to return in my carriage, he 
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must please come now, for I am very 
weary.' 

She looked it too, she had gone through 
such bitter pain and mental strain to-day. 
Albyn came back with the manager, and, 
when they had bade Kate adieu, escorted 
Margherita to her carriage. 

* Enviable man,*^ he said to Addison ; 
*• don't elope with your fair charge, 
Charlie.' 

* Take two to consent to that game,' 
answered Addison, laughing ; ' and I don't 
think La Mara would. quite do me such 
an honour — eh, my dear ? ' 

* You do not deserve it,' she said, smil- 
ing. 

The carriage drove off, and after that, 
guests began to leave, amongst them the 
Castletons, for Albyn did not again object. 
Then Constance, looking as severely as 

VOL. III. c 
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she could into the handsome face opposite 
to her, said, — 

* I am very angry with you, Albyn/ 

* Poor me ! what in the world have I 
done, dear ? ' said he lazily. 

* You know quite well. Firstly, yester- 
day you must needs have Mademoiselle 
La Mara on your drag of all others, and 
leave Helen Dysart to Mr Pierrepoint's 
monopoly.' 

^ He was welcome to her. I preferred 
La Mara*s company, and so I secured it, 
you see.' 

* And you pursued the same course to- 
night,' pursued Mrs Castleton, ignoring 
the amused reply ; * you paid attention to 
everyone, I do think, but Helen.' 

* Did I — well, but you know it is the 
thing to flirt with La Mara. Is that all 
my delinquency, sister mine } ' 
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^We want you to settle down respect- 
ably/ said Constance, as a clincher. 

* That is, marry Helen Dysart, and 
come home to tea ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! what 
fun ! I think I see myself, Connie/ said 
Albyn, laughing heartily at the picture ; 
' no, no, my dear, I am quite incorrigible. 
Pierrepoint may have a clear walk over 
the course for me. It is certainly disin- 
terested of you and Rex to wish to put me 
in double harness, because if I don't marry, 
all my property will go by my will to your 
second son, dear little lad.' 

* Who's calling my name ? ' murmured 
Rex, half asleep in the corner. 

* Only your scamp of a brother, my dear 
fellow. I'm scolding Constance for being 
such a bad mother. I think I will take a 
vow of celibacy, and adopt the said young 
hopeful as my heir, only as '* I'se so 



> 
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wicked,*' as Topsy said, I suppose you 
wouldn't trust him to my sage bringing-up/ 

Constance was obliged to laugh as she 
shook her maternal head, and so his * talk- 
ing to,' was empty air of course, as far as 
the handsome delinquent was concerned. 

* You might have known he would come 
off first best, my dear,' said the squire, as 
he and his wife retired to r^st * I always 
told you it was best to leave the dear 
scamp alone, for he will go his own 
way.' 

The squire, you see, was philosophical. 





CHAPTER IV. 



LAYING THE PLAN, 




,F Margherita La Mara had had 
absolutely no moral training 
save the rich, pure love that 
had been her sole though unrecognised 
safeguard, her whole life had been one 
of ceaseless mental discipline, control, and 
resource, and her powers had naturally 
developed more and more since. While 
still a child in years, study and practi- 
cal stage experience had, month by 
month, wrought out more and more her 
rare dramatic genius, and indeed had 
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perhaps of necessity induced a certain kind 
of moral self-training, which was a very 
part of that genius, and gave her such 
instant and instinctive grasp of all that 
was noble and good in the characters 
she interpreted, giving such a beauty, 
for instance, to such an one as the 
Violette of ' UUne et TAutre/ 

To one, then, to whom such self- 
discipline was second nature, it was 
simply impossible for the mental and 
physical powers to remain long in numbed 
abeyance to the deep, abiding heart's 
sorrow ; that which had been the talis- 
man of her life was its sustaining talis- 
man still — for his sake ! For that she 
could presently gather herself up and go 
forward in the path he wished, putting 
aside the wild hope to which he clung, 
lest, perhaps, if encouraged, it might 
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unnerve her powers when she most 
needed them ; facing sternly, instead of 
that wild, fallacious hope, the dread possi- 
bility of only making a harsh certainty 
that which was now uncertainty — her 

f 

own birth. 

But the more, in the solitude of her 
own room, she looked back and thought 
over the question opened up by Albyn's 
suggestion, the more she admitted to 
herself that it was at least a very possible 
hypothesis, strange though the coinci- 
dence might be, if it should prove to 
be the fact. It was at once plain to 
her mind, as she had told Albyn, that 
the first step in this path must be reached 
through Polly Saddler, and at once this 
girls vigorous mind set itself to plan the 
best means of worming out of the convict 
how and where she had got hold of * the 
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Blackbird.' In this there were difficulties 
at the outset, but a scheme suggested 
itself which would, Margherita thought, 
be successful. It required maturing, and 
the active aid of Mr Emerton, however, 
and so, one fine morning, the same lady 
in deep crape, closely veiled, who had 
been to his office before, was ushered 
into his private room. 

They shook hands in silence, which 
neither broke till the clerk's footsteps 
had retreated along the passage to the 
outer office. Then Emerton said, as the 
actress threw back her crape veil, — 

* I am glad to see you. Did your ruse 
get anything out of Lady Caroline — at 
the turn-out, I mean ? ' 

La Mara had taken a chair close to 
the table at which he sat. 

'Yes,' she answered; *she told the 
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Marquise that William Dysart had con- 
fessed to her, when dying, that he had 
deserted Anna Ferrara and her infant 
girl/ 

*Ah! Then they did have a child. It 
was him she fled with/ said the dx-official 
quickly. 

* Yes ; but that is all Lady Caroline 
admitted. I wish I could have acted 
there directly, instead of through secondary 
agency, but that was impossible. This 
fact I repeated the next day to Mr Albyn 
Castleton, who, it seems, had some time 
ago recognised me.' 

*What, child? — not as the little Arab 
he once befriended!' exclaimed the de- 
tective, in some dismay. 

*Yes. It does not matter,' she said, 
in the same quiet, business-like manner, 
as if she personally had no part or lot 
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in the matter at issue ; * it seems he had 
at the time set down that same city waif 
as the natural child of some Italian singer 
or actress, and he had never believed that 
I was really a niece of M. Eustache; so 
that, putting together several things, the 
suggestion flashed across him on hearing 
my new discovery, that possibly I myself 
might be the very person for whom we 
are searching/ 

* Good heaven ! how strange ! — but 
possible/ said Emerton, looking at herr 
* What think you. La Mara, yourself ? ' 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

' I agree with Blaise Paschal, ".Comme 
il n'y a rien d'impossible, croyans dans 
rabsurde." ' 

' Still, you do hold the idea a little 
absurd, eh ? ' said Emerton, who spoke 
French very fairly. 
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'Not at all ; each day's experience 
shows me more and more how much 
strange romance there is mixed up with 
the hard, matter-of-fact, every-day life 
around us/ 

* ' Most true. You wish, then, to follow 
out this trail ? ' 

* I ? — No ! ' said the girl, with a quick 
flash in the dark eyes. * Do I wish to 
prove my mother's misery and shame ^ 
Bah ! forgive me. Mr Castleton wishes 
it, and so it must be done.' 

There was a moment's silence, and then 
the detective said, — 

' So be it, then ; we must go back, then, 
to the convict Polly Saddler, and see what 
she knows.' 

' Yes, that is the only clue to begin 
with ; but we shall have to be very 
careful, Mr Emerton, since it was through 
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'*the little black Italian devil" that the 
gang was taken/ 

' You have a plan, La Mara ? ' 

* It is one that requires your personal 
assistance, Mr Emerton. Of course, we 
cannot bribe the woman, because the fact, 
if discovered, would nullify her evidence 
if required, and we must look at even 
that very slender possibility ; besides, gold 
would be useless to her in prison. She 
will not say a word if she has the least 
idea that questions are put to do the 
least good to that Blackbird; she always 
was vicious to me, and so we have only to 
work on that spite to loosen her tongue.* 

Emerton laughed out. 

*Yes, I verily believe she would kill 
you now if she could, or do you any 
harm she could. What is your scheme, 
my dear } ' 
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* A simple one, if you will first see the 
governor of Millbank, and explain to him 
that you are engaged in a pedigree case, 
about which you believe Polly Saddler 
to have some important information, which 
you will have to get from her disguised 
as a pettifogging sort of " Old Bailey " 
lawyer.* 

*A part I've often had to play — 
well ?^ 

* I shall have to accompany you, Mr 
Emerton, disguised as your clerk — not a 
mere boy, either ; and the gloom of a 
prison cell, happily, would favour a make- 
up less perfect than mine will be, — I shall 
be turning grey.' 

Emerton leaned back and said, stroking 
his own grey beard, with a smile, — 

'You certainly have found your voca- 
tion, child, both as actress and police 
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agent. Pardon the interruption — I am 
all attention.' 

Margherita bowed, half smiling, at this 
remark of her kind old friend, for such, in 
truth, he had been to her as well as 
employer, and such the girl's grateful 
heart always counted him. 

* The reason I elect to play such a queer 
character/ she said, * is this. In those -old 
days there used to live in Hangman's 
Court a rascally fellow w;ho had been an 
attorney, but had been struck off the rolls, 
and at that time eked out an existence 
as the foreman to a low bookstall-keeper, 
who sold objectionable and illegal publi- 
cations. This fellow both hated and 
feared me, child though I was. I really 
think he believed I was '* uncanny," for 
he used to say to Polly that *' I looked 
him through, like the devil's imp I was." 
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Knowing so much about him, you see, I 
can easily personate him, and remind Polly 
of fifty things which will convince her 
it is really '* Lawyer Jenkins " she is 
speaking to. Our story is this. A client 
of ours has employed us to recover his 
property — twenty thousand pounds — from 
a lady, who almost succeeded in getting 
it by making herself out ta be the legiti- 
mate daughter of his cousin, vjhereas she 
is a mere impudent adventuress, as I (Bob 
Jenkins) have discovered her to be no 
other than that Blackbird who betrayed 
^ Polly's gang ; and if she can tell us where 
she got her, we shall be able to get her 
punished as an impostor. What do you 
think of the plan ? ' 

' Capitally thought of, my dear, as your 
plans always were,' answered Emerton ; 
* and I will at once put my part in train 
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by seeing the governor of the prison, and 
procuring my make-up. What day or 
time will your engagements leave you 
free ? * 

The actress thought a minute, 

' I am afraid I cannot find a long morn- 
ihg free till next week. I have several 
engagements to recite this week, for which 
I have to get up some pieces especially 
requested ; besides, we have in hand a 
new tragedy for the winter season, and I 
have my part to learn, as we commence 
rehearsals soon ; this between ourselves, 
remember. But Thursday, next week, I 
will keep clear for this business,* she added, 
rising. 

*Very well; and our rendezvous — you 
must come here to make up your part, as 
I have rooms and every appliance here.' 

* Thanks, that will be best. I shall 
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hear from you, then, after you have been 
to Millbank. Polly is there, I suppose, 
as she had never till then been actually 
convicted ? ' 

' Yes ; good-bye, then, my dear child.' 
They shook hands and parted. Little 
dreamed the clerk that the be-craped 
visitor was the famous actress he had 
seen many a time on the stage. 





CHAPTER V. 



IN THE PRISON CELL. 



gEAVE the great world without, 
pass within those grim, dark 
walls that shut out all which 
makes existence Hfe, and stand face to 
face with the gloom and terrible lifeless- 
ness of a prison cell and its guilty inmates, 
who may, perhaps, once in a thousand times 
bear the pathetic touch of real romance, 
but who, save that rare exception, it is 
worse than useless to attempt to elevate 
into a martyr or victim of an oppressive 
law ; it is metal upon metal, false heraldry, 
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of which more than one of our modern 
radical writers are too fond, both in prose 
and verse. 

With close-cropped hair, and in prison 
dress, clean and sober per force (not 
choice, certainly), for now many a year 
sits a woman, whose coarse, low features, 
and brawny development of muscle are 
so masculine, that she might almost pass 
for a man in feminine garb, nor would 
the visitor have been surprised to be told 
that for a long time her brute strength 
and violence had made her one of the 
most refractory prisoners, not even now 
to be looked upon as anything but very 
uncertain in her behaviour. As she sat, 
the massive door was unlocked, and an 
assistant matron came in, followed by two 
men. 

* Visitors for you, Saddler,' said she, as 
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the woman looked up with a sullen frown 
at the intruders. 

* I didn't want no visitors — ugh/ and 
Kinchin Poll turned her back upon them. 

The taller and elder of the two men made 
a sign to the official, and she went out, 
locking the door ; the other man stepped 
forwards and clapped a hand, cased in 
rusty black kid, on the prisoner's shoulder. 

*Why, Poll, my gal, don't you know 
your old pal. Bob Jenkins ? ' said a some- 
what deep, hoarse voice. 

Polly swung round with a coarse oath 
and stared at her two visitors. The taller 
and elder appeared to be fully sixty, or 
even more, for his hair and very long 
beard were nearly white, and his red 
face certainly did not belong to a tee- 
totaller. His shabby black bag and 
attire and general appearance would cer- 
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tainly have made any one set him down as 
a common, fourth-rate kind of attorney. 
His companion was equally fascinating ; 
not apparently under fifty, for his hair, 
beard, moustache and whiskers though 
thick, were grey as a badger, as were 
also his bushy eyebrows ; he was a much 
slighter man, but stooped, and had a 
slouching, almost cringing gait ; his dress 
was even shabbier than the other's. A 
yellowish neckerchief wrapped high, a 
long baggy greatcoat, of rusty brown 
cloth, loose over-long trousers, that hardly 
did more than show under the old coat, 
and a pair of large kid gloves, that had 
once been black — certainly the whole 
manner, gait, hoarse voice and grey hair 
were Bob Jenkins, as far as Poll re- 
membered him, and of course eight years 
had aged and changed him. 
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' Well, won't you shake fists with an 
old pal, who hid you and the Snapdragon 
on his roof when the " tecs " was after ye 
for that affair at Harley Street — why, 
Poll, you don't forget ? * 

The last bit of hesitation or doubt 
vanished before that reminder, and Poll 
grasped the offered hand, and sawed it up 
and down, after the manner of that kind of 
persons when they are friendly disposed. 

* Well, old pal, but who'd a thought o' 
you turning up here ! tell us all about it 
— I s'pose this 'ere a friend o' yourn ? ' 

' My principal, Poll,' returned Bob 
Jenkins, doing the introduction. ' Mr 
Daniel Levison of Great St Helens ! Im 
his clerk, Poll, many a year, and w^hen 
you're out, my gal — I tell ye we can do 
you a good turn, for just what'U cost 
you nothing but a few words now ; which 
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words/ said Mr Jenkins solemnly, 'will 
give you, Polly, the sweetest bit of revenge 
you'll ever get in your life — won't it, 
Levison ? ' 

' Right you are, Bob,* returned Mr 
Levison, seating himself on the edge of 
the pallet-bed and looking at Kinchin 
Poll. 

' What the do you mean ? ' said 

she ; the blank began with an * h,' but 
the word wasn't so pretty as Hades ; ' out 
with it, if it ain't a bucketful ! ' 

Both men laughed hoarsely, but the 
clerk answered, — 

' I s'pose you don't forget that little 
black imp of a foreigner you had in 
Hangman's Court — she that peached, and 
got ypu here ? ' 

' Forget ! ' said the woman, so fiercely 
that the elder man actually shivered ; * no, 
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damn her, and if I had her here now Td 
choke her luff for her, if I swung for it 
to-morrow. What of the young devil ? ' 

*Well, look ye here, Poll,' said Bob 
Jenkins, * she was a fly one, she was, and 
rU just tell ye how. Sit down though, 
my gal.' 

Polly Saddler sat down in the 
one chair, crossed her brawny arms, 
and stared at Lawyer Bob with fierce 
attention. 

* Well,' said Mr Jenkins, * we've got 
a client by the name of Mr Beaufoy, 
and he's been done out of twenty thou- 
sand pounds that was left by a cousin 
who died without a will, when, lo ! up 
springs a lady declaring she was the 
cousin's legitimate daughter ; they all 
went to law, and the girl, says he, is 
just a handsome adventuress, with some 
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fellow of course to back her, and she'll 
beat me, says he, by just cheek and lies 
and forgeries, unless we can find out 
her antecedents.' 

' Her what ? ' demanded Polly ; * don't 
talk die. Bob, talk ^English, my nabs, 
like I does.' 

* Very well ; her beginning then,' con- 
tinued Mr Bob, unmoved by the rough 
interruption. * By good luck one day, as 
I was a showing Mr Beaufoy out of our 
office, a fine-dressed-up gal went by with 
such a swell cove, — ** There, Jenkins, look 
quick," says our client, "that's her that's 
robbing me." I look, and, by jingo. Poll, 
it was that little black devil, as we both 
hated so — it was — growed to a girl, and 
altered a bit like, but I know'd her, and 
I says : " Why, sir, if that's the gal, I'll 
do her case. I know who she is, and 
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well prove her to be no more Miss 
Beaufoy than I am/' I kept dark, ye 
see, and then we, Mr Levison and me, 
decided to come here and ask you just 
for the black and white of the story, for 
I've rather forgot, if even I know'd it, 
whereabouts you prigged her from.' 

' Don't think I never tell'd nobody. 
Bob, 'cept Bill or Red Jim,' said Poll, 
grinning. 

* No ; well it wasn't any but your own 
business, my dear,' said Bob indifferently ; 
* and in course I only ask you now to 
tell us all you can, and be ready to swear 
it pVaps in court, 'cause if ye don't like 
to, you see, why the devil himself can't 
stop the gal Blackbird, that peached as 
mean as dirt, from getting this pile o' 
money, and being a great titled lady ; of 
course, this swell will marry her then. 
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Fancy the little viper my lady here and 
your ladyship there, and you, Poll Saddler, 
rotting your days out in prison. Ugh ! 
that's justice, ain't it ! ' said Mr Bob, in 
sneering disgust 

The picture, the idea so artfully pre- 
sented, so maddened the woman that she 
struck her huge fist on the little table, 
with a savage howl of execration, more 
like that of a wild beast than anything 
human, — 

' She sha'n't have it, by ! not if I 

swing to stop it ! * she cried ; * so ye 
hear. Bob ? are ye sartain sure it's the 
brat, eh ? ' 

'Sure as these here walls. Poll; be- 
sides, I fished out the very bobby she'd 
first peached to, and got him to go with 
me and watch when she went out with 
her swell, and he knew her too, the 
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bobby, I mean. So ye see, pal, you've 
got the revenge if you choose.' 

Poll chuckled in savage glee. 

' If I choose, oh, dear, if ; why then I 
can send her to chokey for a im- 
postor ; can't I ? ' 

' Certainly/ said Mr Levison decidedly ; 
' that would be her punishment, and so 
I will just take a note of your valuable 
information, as you tell it to Bob.' 

With which Mr Levison drew forth 
a note-book and pen. 

' Oh, you're the scholard now, eh ? ' 
said Poll, with a certain sense of im- 
portance that her words were to be 
written down, so strange is ignorance 
and vanity. 

' Well, Bob, there ain't much to tell ye. 
Years ago—' 

' How many. Poll ? ' 
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' Oh, lor', I dunno ; only it wor 
just alter you nearly got lagged for 
that jewel robbery in Park Lane, you 
know, Bob/ 

* Yes ; the Sunbury affair. Go on, 
pai; 

Poll settled herself at ease, and took up 
her parable. 

'Just arter that I got run over one 
night near Ratcliffe Highway, and I was 
took to that there hospital — St Martin's. 
I was put in the haccident ward, in the 
next bed but one to a lady what had 
been brought in two days afore with her 
little gal' 

' A lady V said Mr Levison. 

* Yes ; a furrin* lady. Couldn't scarcely 
speak English, and 'andsome as a pictur', 
too. She'd been some big swell's madam, 
you could swear, only come down like. 
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She'd been bad hurt by summat a-fallin' 
on her back, they says, just as she stooped 
to carry the brat over the road. The 
brat could only talk in foreign lingo ; but 
the mother called her Margureeta, furrin' 
for Margaret, I reckon.* 

' Yes,' said Levison again, for Bob still 
did not speak. * Go on, Poll ; what was 
this foreign lady's name ? ' 

* Blessed if I know, sir ; she'd beep in 
the theatre line, they said. I wasn't in 
more'n a few days, nor wosn't she, for she 
died one night. Well, the day they took 
her away to bury her, I was discharged.' 

* Then you were not much hurt ? * put 
in Mr Levison. 

' Not I,' said Poll, with a hoarse laugh. 
' I'd had my eye on the brat's duds, you 
must know ; they was such pretty little 
togs, and she had a chain o' queer furrin' 
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beads round her neck. I left St Martin's 
at dusk, and as luck'd have it, there 
wos the young limb outside — sh'pped out 
pVaps to find her mother. I ketched her 
up like one o'clock, smothered the little 
beast's cry in my shawl, and slapped off 
down all them back streets. Ha ! ha ! 
wasn't it a neat job, Bob ? ' 

Bob nodded, and Kinchin Poll added, — 

* I got her safe to Hangman's Court, 
and soon took them duds, and popped her 
on old 'uns. Little devil !' how she fought 
me, jabbering her lingo. I'd ha' smashed 
her then if Red Jim hadn't ha' vowed 
she might be useful, and shouldn't be 
hurt ; and this is what we've got for it, 
ye see — damn her ! ' concluded Poll, with 
her usual antiphone. 

* And you never heard the mother's 
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name, then ? ' asked Bob Jenkins, after a 
moment's pause. 

* No ; never heard more.' 

' Of course she'd no wedding ring on ? ' 
' Lor' ! I don't remember. And if she 
had, what then ? These 'ere swell madams 
lark about with rings like anything. Who 
but they — p'r aps they'll know more at the 
hospital.' 

* We shall inquire, my gal. What was 
any of the nurses called ? ' 

* What a chap you are, Bob, as if a body 
could remember all these years, if hever I 
noticed — Will all I've telled go help to 
stump the cursed gal, eh } ^ 

* Certainly, Polly, certainly. She shall 
never get the twenty thousand pounds, be 
sure.' 

* And you've written all that down, sir ?' 
to Mr Levison. 
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* Yes/ said the attorney ; ' and now if 
you'll sign your name, please/ 

This was a work of time and labour 
indeed ; but at last the words * Polly 
Saddler' were accomplished in capital 
letters, and the two witnesses signed — 
well some names which, being in writing 
letters, Poll could not have deciphered, 
even if she had seen the documents. 

Then the visitors rose, 

* Well, good-bye. Poll/ said Bob, M'll 
let you know how this goes on, or ends, 
I expect, before long/ 

' All right, pal. Good-bye ; good-bye, 
sir.' 

The assistant matron was outside, and 
let them out at once, A few words with 
the governor, and Mr Levison and his 
clerk Bob Jenkins re-entered their cab — 
a close one — and were driven back to 

VOL. III. E 
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Square Court, Strand, entered Mr Emer- 
ton's office, and passing within, went 
straight upstairs, and into two separate 
rooms. 

In a quairter-of-an-hour, from their two 
dressing-rooms, issued first Mr Emerton, 
and descended to his own private office 
below ; secondly, the black-craped lady, 
who had come early that morning, and 
also descended to the private room of the 
ex-inspector. 

What would Kinchin Poll have said ? 





CHAPTER VI. 

THE GREAT ACTRESS OFF THE STAGE, 

*ARGHERITA came in, quiet, 
deathly pale, and sat down by 
the table, every nerve over- 
strained with the bitterly -painful scene 
she had enacted, every power of self-con- 
trol, still maintained, overstrained to ex- 
haustion, mental and physical. Kind- 
hearted Mr Emerton saw it, feeling sadly 
how quite beyond his power to reach was 
this trouble, and he simply poured out a glass 
of wine and held it to her, with a qiiiet,-;^ 
' Drink this, my dear, your strength is 
overtasked a little.' 
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She drank it, like an obedient child ; 
but the look, the word of sympathy and 
almost fatherly kindness of her old em- 
ployer, was the one touch too much, the 
one drop more, that made the full cup 
overflow ; and she suddenly dropped her 
face in her hands on the table, with a 
burst of bitter grief that shook the slight 
form from head to foot, with a cry more 
bitter than in all his sixty years her com- 
panion had ever heard from one so young. ^ 

' O God ! for her to die like that, and 
for me ! Oh mother, oh mother ! that I 
might die too, and end this shame and 
misery ! ' 

For a moment Emerton stood silent, 
simply because he could not speak ; the 
utter desolation of the young thing, even 
the instant, painful effort she made to 
regain control, moved him more deeply 
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than he could have expressed. Then he 
laid his hand on her shoulder, — 

* Poor child/ he said, tenderly ; ' poor, 
motherless girl, you must be spared ! ' 

* No, no ! ' Margherita almost started 
up ; ' don't talk of that ! I was weak for 
a minute ; forgive me this time ; I shall 
not give way again ; but I cannot, will 
not draw back, cost what it will to me.' 

Emerton stood looking at her for a 
minute before he answered, kindly, — 

' As you like, child ; sit down again, 
then, and we can arrange the next 
step/ 

He re-seated himself as he spoke, — 

* I must say that you have never done 
a more splendid bit of acting than you did 

« 

to-day. And how came you to know so 
much of that roof-hiding episode, which 
Polly evidently deemed known only to 
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herself and Bob Jenkins, as also that 
Park Lane robbery to which you alluded V 

' Oh/ said the girl, ' I was often nearer 
to them than they thought. Bob Jenkins 
was more hand and glove with the Hang- 
man's Court denizens than could ever have 
been brought home to him. We have 
gained a step, though, Mr Emerton } ' 

*Yes; and St Martin's Hospital is, of 
course, our next field of inquiry. But I 
very much fear that we shall not find there 
one nurse, or even the matron, who was 
there fourteen years ago.' 

* No ; we can get the names of those 
who nursed in the accident ward in the 
September of that year ; but we dare not 
advertise, because we cannot be sure how 
much Lady Caroline really knows, looking 
still at the bare possibility that there was 
some marriage gone through.' 
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*Yes/ said the detective reflectively; 
' and if she does know anything which she 
is concealing, one cannot be too careful to/ 
avoid anything which might by chance 
put her on her g^ard. I will go to the 
hospital myself, perhaps to-morrow, how- 
ever, and see what is to be learned there. 
Shall you see Mr Castleton to-night at 
the theatre?' 

* Most likely, or if not, he will drop in 
at the Trois-Etoiles. But I may not be 
able to speak to him apart You will let 
me know the result quickly, Mr Emerton, 
so far as it may go ? * 

' Certainly/ 

* You know,' she added, * you can always 
see me between nine and ten in the morn- 
ing. Nobody at Eustache's will know you, 
and you can tell old Jean that you have 
called up from the theatre on business.' 
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' Very well, my dear ; good-bye, then, and 
I will either call or write in a day or two/ 

* Thank you, Mr Emerton ; and — thank 
you, from my very heart, for all your kind- 
ness to me all these years/ 

'That is nothing, my dear; nothing,' 
said Mr Emerton hastily. * Who could 
be unkind to a young thing like you ; 
alone, too, child and girl ? 

Margherita smiled, and went out ; but 
as the door closed, Emerton sat down to 
his table, muttering, with a frown', — 

* Yes, child ; and if that handsome 
young fellow means you any harm, by Jove, 
Richard Emerton will have a word or 
two about it ; for that scamp Eustache 
wouldn't care if she went to the devil, so 
that she was left in his salon' 

Nor was Mr Emerton's opinion any 
injustice to Robert Eustache. 
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Meanwhile, the object of the detective's 
kindly reflections passed out of Square 
Court into the Strand, and stepping into a 
hansom, bade the driver put her down 
at the bottom of Grafton Street. Having 
a latch-key, she could always step quietly 
into the house and upstairs without much 
chance of being seen by any of the ser- 
vants; and for M. Eustache she did not 
care ; for anything he knew to the con- 
trary, she might be still in M. Michaud's 
service. 

In Piccadilly her cab passed an open 
carriage, with two ladies in it, and a 
gentleman on horseback beside it, chatting 
and laughing gaily enough. The ladies 
were the two Dysarts, mother and 
daughter; their cavalier Charlton Pierre- 
point; and the actress heard her own 
name on his lips as her cab passed by 
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him, — not anything very complimentary 
to her name for Helen's behoof, she was 
quite sure ; but she was too indifferent 
to both speaker and listener, even to 
overtly despise them, much less care for 
their opinion, or pretended opinion. She 
knew and gauged at its exact worth his 
passion for herself and jealous hate of 
Castleton as a rival, on his own base 
ground. Though Pierrepoint had not 
yet dared to put his sentiments to her 
in actual words, she had made a tool of 
him when it suited her for her detective 
purposes, and been much amused at Mrs 
Bury-Talmer's ball to see how he had 
tried to play off Helen against her ; but 
beyond that, she never gave them all a 
second thought. She went her way, and 
they theirs. 

Just now Pierrepoint accompanied the 
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ladies to their door, and after asking and 
obtaining leave to escort them to the 
opera in the evening, departed. 

One or two people dropped in to lun- 
cheon, but did not remain more than 
regulation time; and Lady Caroline and 
her daughter were alone again. 

Then the former said quietly, as if con- 
tinuing rather than commencing a subject 
pf conversation, — 

*Well, my dear, I hope that by this 
time you have come to some sensible 
decision about the question of your settle- 
ment, of which I spoke at the; beginning 
of the season } ' 

Helen flushed, and said, quickly, — 

* I don't know what you quite mean, 
mamma.* 

* Exactly, Helen, what I meant and said 
before. You are three-and-twenty now, — 
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do you want youth to pass and beauty to 
fade while you let slip a far more eligible 
suitor than the one you may perhaps 
prefer, but who does not, and never will, 
reciprocate the preference, while that 
foreign actress is in the way, — your rival, 
Helen, with Albyn Castleton ? ' 

* Mamma ! * exclaimed Helen, red with 
anger. 

* It is no use to shirk that fact, my 
dear, nor that these kind of fancies are 
often just as effectual in keeping a man 
from marrying as a more serious barrier ; 
whereas, just for a look, you can, it is quite 
plain, become the future Lady Pierrepoint, 
with twenty thousand a-year; they say 
that old Sir John's little rickety son is in 
a decline, and cannot last long.' 

* Yes,' said Miss Dysart ; * and when 
even he does get the property, no doubt 
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Pierrepoint will have no end of gambling, 
racing, and other debts to pay off; and 
gossip, you know, declares him to be one 
of that La Mara's adorers/ 

* Oh, nonsense, my dear, he is in love 
with you. La Mara is the fashion, and 
so, like the rest of the men, he affects to 
adore her. You must see how devoted he 
is to you, especially lately, since you have 
smiled upon him, poor fellow ! ' 

Helen smiled now — the smile of grati- 
fied vanity. 

' Well,' she said, more graciously, * I like 
him well enough, I admit, mamma, and I 
certainly do not object either to title or 
twenty thousand a-year; and, of course, a 
creature like that actress really makes all 
the men flirt with her whether they will or 
no ; so that, perhaps if he does propose, 
rU think about it.' 
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Lady Caroline drew a breath of relief, 
and muttered to herself, ' Thank heaven, 
then — come what may ! ' But aloud she 
only said, ' 1 am glad you mean to show 
them all that you have spirit, my love,' 
and left the room. 





CHAPTER VII. 



AT A DEAD-LOCK. 

I HAT very evening at the theatre, 
Margherita La Mara found an 
opportunity of telHng Albyn 
Castleton the result of the visit to the prison, 
which he was naturally very anxious to 
learn, but it was a week after that before 
the actress either heard from or saw any- 
thing of Mr Enierton. Then, one morn- 
ing, he called as they had arranged, and 
gave her the result of his inquiries at St 
Martin's Hospital. Here the lapse of time, 
over fourteen years, since the memorable 
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September to which Poll Saddlers story 
went back — was at once a grave difficulty ; 
all sorts of changes had taken place in that 
lapse of years, and scarcely any one of 
those now at the hospital, in any 
capacity, were the same who had been 
there so long ago — not one, indeed, of 
those who had any personal knowledge 
of, or connection with the accident were 
now its inmates. The matron had died 
some seven years back ; the secretary and 
house surgeon had left before that, and 
no one knew where he was ; it was 
thought that he had gone to America, and 
certainly he would know nothing more 
than the books could tell. The nurses of 
the accident ward had left years before ; 
the old porter was the same — an old 
man, and he could not remember any- 
thing much, except that he had a vague 
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recollection of a great fuss one day — 
' ages agone/ he said, about a child be- 
longing to a patient who had just died, 
that had suddenly got lost or stolen ; also, 
that several years ago, just when they were 
full to overflowing, one of the nurses had 
to go off to her dying mother, and he 
believed some nurse from outside came in 
for a few days to help meanwhile ; couldn't 
say at all what month or year that was ; 
about ten years ago, he thought, not 
more. 

The present secretary had most courte- 
ously made every search in the hospital 
books, but could find no trace whatever 
within eighteen years of such a thing. 
He found, and gave the names of the 
two nurses in charge of the accident ward 
at the time named, and, moreover, put the 
truth of Polly's story beyond all doubt. 

VOL. III. F 
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There was full entry of * Mary Saddler 
or Jones/ in the September of the year 

, and also the entry about the same 

time of a foreigner, Anna da Firenze, 
and her child, Margherita. Then came 
an entry of the death (with cause of it) of 
this Anna Firenze, with a note that she 
had been buried out of money on her, 
according to her own desire. 

There could be little or no doubt that 
this unfortunate patient was the Anna 
Ferrara they sought to identify. 

* She may,' said Margherita, sadly, but 
very quietly, * have not chosen to give her 
own name, and so only given that of her 
native city of Florence (da Firenze), and 
they mistaken it for her actual name ; she 
most likely did it deliberately. Was she — ' 
she paused, then added, firmly, ' was she 
entered as married or single } ' 
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* Simply by that name, Margherita. I 
have advertised very cautiously for the 
nurses, but have had no reply at all, nor 
I fear shall I. I shall try private agency 
to discpver them, in the hope they may 
have known something from her, only, you 
see, she scarcely spoke any English, Poll 
declared.* 

* It looks very like a standstill at pre- 
sent, Mr Emerton,* said his agent hopey 
lessly. 

* Yes, at present, but there is no doubt, 
I think, that that was our Anna, and 
that you are therefore William Dysart's 
daughter, and Madame Louise's grand- 
niece/ 

'With the bar-sinister/ added the girl, 
with intense bitterness. * Well, I do not 
know of anything more we can do than 
this at present' 
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* No ; unless/ said Emerton, ' unless 
your wits could possibly find means to 
get anything out of Lady Caroline ; I 
wish she were a man.' 

La Mara laughed sarcastically. 

* So do I, and I would very soon know 
all she does ; but she hates me, I know, 
and so does the fair Helen.' 

* Ay/ said Emerton dryly ; * you are 
a very dangerous rival to her, even though 
she is Miss Dysart, with, I suppose, 
twenty thousand pounds, and you are 
only an actress, with what you earn pro- 
fessionally. Well, good-bye, my dear, you 
will tell Mr Castleton when you see him.' 

She answered, ' Yes ; ' she should be sure 
to meet him on Sunday at Madame 
D'Amville's reception, . where she had to 
recite, and she could tell him then, per- 
haps ; if not, she would write. 
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Mr Emerton departed, but Margherita 
had not to write, for when she entered the 
Marquise's drawing-room on the Sunday 
afternoon, one of the first people she saw 
was Albyn Castleton. 

'Ah, m^chante!* cried the Parisian, 
greeting her ; ' how late you are ! driving 
all the men to despair, and one in par- 
ticular, positively, I hear, meditates — ha ! 
ha ! — le mariage, because the diva has 
not smiled on him/ 

'Ah, that is your addition. Marquise,' 
said the girl, looking quizzically down on 
the speaker ; * who is this folly - struck 
knight ? ' 

* Cannot you guess ? try — try, naughty 

girl.' 

* Not I, Madame, there are so many 
who talk nonsense about adoring the 
diva, and only mean, pouf — empty air. 
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I might guess a dozen names and be wrong ; 
not Captain Calvert, though he is certainly 
singing a rather sentimental ballad ? ' 

* Non, non/ laughed the Marquise, 
whispering behind her fan, as she 
saw the person she meant making 
his way through the throng of guests. 
* On dit that a few days ago M. Pierre- 
point proposed to Miss Dysart and was 
accepted ; but all the same, ma chere, he 
^sk me eagerly just now whether you 
were coming, and never say one word 
of H61ene ; he adores you, credit me, 
and is madly jealous of le beau M. 
Castleton.' 

The Italian's dark cheek flushed 
haughtily, but she only said, with a care- 
less laugh and shrug of the shoulders, — 

* I do not know what Miss Dysart 
or Lady Caroline would say to that then, 
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Madame,' and turned to greet those who 
were quickly gathered round the beauti- 
ful favourite, men and women alike, — 

* Envied by some, admired by all,* 

and Pierrepoint had to be thankful for 
such notice as he could get amongst 
the number. Then Madame D*Amville 
begged her to recite, and Albyn, stepping 
forward with a light ' Permit me, Made- 
moiselle,' led her to the top of the 
room, bowed, and drew back amongst the 
audience. But, in that moment, she said 
very low the words, ' Take me to the 
tea-room presently.' 

That was sufficient, though it was 
some time before Castleton could obey 
her behest, as, after the recitation, he 
himself had to sing, for his musical talent 
and the possession of a singularly fine 
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and cultivated tenor were amongst the 
gifts which made him such an acquisi- 
tion. 

In the midst, however, of the applause 
that followed his rendering of one of 
Schumann's exquisite songs, Albyn made 
way to his the sofa on which sat the 
actress and pretty Mrs Bury-Talmer, with 
two or three young men near them, their 
tongues held in durance vile whilst the 
song lasted, by fear of the diva's frown. 

* Now you may talk if you like,' said 
she; ' Mr Castleton, the public have cer- 
tainly lost by your being born to a fortune ; 
you would have made one in the concert- 
room.' 

* Mademoiselle, it is enough to have 
given you pleasure,' answered Albyn ; 
' may I have the honour of taking you to 
the tea-room ? ' 
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* Thanks, if there is time, for I see 
the Marquise looking this way/ 

' Plenty of tim?/ 

She rose, took his arm, and they went 
down to the tea-room, where there were 
quite enough couples to make a buzz 
of tongues as they took refreshments, 
which perhaps is more effectual than 
anything in rendering individual words 
inaudible amidst the general hum, 
especially if those words be in an un- 
familiar tongue, and Margherita's low, rich 
tones were spoken in her native tongue, 
as she told her companion Emerton's last 
report. 

* And can nothing — nothing more be 
done yet ? ' he said, between his teeth ; 
'cannot all his experience — all yours — 
find some little narrow path to follow ? ' 

She shook her head. 
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* We must wait a week or two and see 
if we can get hold of those nurses, and if 
not, then the matter must rest till the 
theatre closes. It is not so far to the 
30th July, is it ? and then I shall be free 
for two months to work more actively 
personally.' 

' No, no, you need rest — holiday/ 

* Hush — there is no rest for me, Anna's 
child,' the girl said, under her breath. 
* Come back now ; I dare not be too 
long.* 

Then as they moved away she added 
in English, and as if continuing a desultory 
gossip,— 

* And is it true, T wonder, this on dit 
of Madame's, that Miss Dysart is engaged 
to Mr Pierrepoint ? ' 

* They were saying so at the clubs 
yesterday, but I don't know ; I suppose 
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there is something in it — hope there is. 
By-the-bye, who do you think I met to- 
day ? I was so pleased, though I got a 
scolding, too, for my dreadful Bohemian 
ways, etc., and much very worthy advice, 
which, of course, I shall not follow ; no- 
body ever does.* 

* No ; you met Mr Featherstone ? ' 

* No other ; dear old quintessence of 
goodness and staid bachelordom ; well he 
has got on by degrees capitally at the bar, 
and now he is able to settle down com- 
fortably, as he always hoped to do.' 

* I am very glad — he is your friend/ 
said the girl, softly, as they paused within 
the doorway as someone was singing. 

* Thank you, Margherita ; ' he bent 
to whisper that, then added, * Yes, he has 
taken capital apartments in Henrietta 
Street, Cavendish Square, furnished them, 
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and is going in July to settle there with 
his sister; she is to give up nursing as 
a profession, and just do nothing. He 
says he can keep her well now, and she 
must rest.* 

' I am glad, indeed. Why, she must be 
fifty nearly. And is she in town now } ' 

' Not just yet ; she is visiting friends 
in Yorkshire, but will come up about the 
last week in July. He is klready in Hen- 
rietta Street. Here comes the Marquise 
to rob me of you. I must go and flirt 
with little Kate, to keep my hand in.* 

Up came Madame D'Amville, as the 
piano ceased. Would Margherita do 
comedy this time ? 

And she did, and convulsed her audi- 
ence with laughter ; but one there knew 
that there was little enough of comedy 
in her heart. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

* l'hOMME propose, MAIS DIEU DISPOSE.' 



^^^HERE could be now very little 
doubt in the minds of the 
detective, or La Mara, or 
Albyn Castleton, that the mother of the 
young actress, who had died in St Mar- 
tin's Hospital as Poll had stated, was 
the ill-fated Anna Ferrara; but there 
the trail that had been so unerringly 
followed up to that point seemed to be 
arrested ; to trace the victim of William 
Dysart's villainy back beyond that seemed 
to be a hopeless impossibility. The lapse 
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of time alone presented a wall of diffi- 
culty, that from this point at present 
baffled both the detective and his astute 
agent. Nor did her professional duties, 
as she had said, leave her now time even 
to think or plan to much purpose, for now 
the new tragedy she had mentioned to 
Emerton — kept till now a profound secret 
between those concerned, from Albyn 
and its author downwards — which for 
some time Addison had had in prepara- 
tion, was put into active rehearsal, and 
an inspired intimation suffered to find 
its way into the press, — 

' We understand that Mr Charles Addi- 
son has in active preparation a semi- 
historic tragedy, by Mr C. Willson, with 
which it is intended to re-open the Par- 
thenon after the autumn recess. It is 
said that this drama is to some extent 
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founded on Bulwer-Lytton's novel, " The 
Siege of Grenada," and will be mounted 
with even exceptional magnificence. The 
part of Leila is assigned to Mademoiselle 
La Mara, that of Queen Isabella to Mrs 
Kavanagh, while Mr Louis Wayland will 
undertake the r6le of Muza Ben Abdil- 
Gazan. We need hardly add that Mr 
Albyn Castleton, so well known as an 
untiring patron of art and drama, is tak- 
ing most active interest in the prepara- 
tions, and gives most valuable assistance. 
All particulars will be duly announced.' 

In the same week, amongst the fashion- 
able announcements in the Morning Post, 
was the following — 

* We understand that a marriage is 
announced and will take place in the 
autumn between Charlton Pierrepoint, 
Esq., cousin and heir - presumptive to 
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Sir John Pierrepoint of Heath Hall, 

shire, and Miss Dysart, only daughter 

of the late Herbert Dysart, Esq/ 

* So it is true, then ! ' exclaimed Addi- 
son, with a laugh, tossing the paper 
over to his friend one morning, as they 
waited in the manager's private room for 
the arrival of the company for a rehearsal 
of the new drama. 'You have let that 
Pierrepoint's prospective fortune cut you 
out, my dear fellow, with the lovely 
Helen/ 

Castleton sent a blue vapour circling 
up from his lips, as he withdrew the 
cigarette, to answer in the same strain. 

* Oh, Charlie, you humbug ! as if you 
didn't know better than that ! I never 
had any intention of cutting out anybody 
in that quarter. Not my style at all.' 

Addison knew that well enough, but 
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he saw his opportunity for reaching a 
point which had puzzled and made him 
uneasy for some time, and he seized it, 
with an abrupt change of manner that 
made the other look at him in surprise. 

* Look here, Albyn, youVe puzzled me 
lately ; I don't know what to think, but, 
we're old friends, and you're only thirty 
and I'm nearly fifty, so I must speak 
out. You're not the man to ever deliber- 
ately wrong a woman, but you are just 
the one to rush recklessly on into tempta- 
tion, without thought, until perhaps it's 
too late. I am sure — I know — that you 
care for Margherita, and — and, — 

* Well,' said Castleton, very low and 
softly, * and if I do, what then } What 
am I doing ? ' 

' That is just what I want to know, in 
Heaven's name!' exclaimed Addison, bring- 

VOL. III. G 
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ing his hand down on the table between 
them. ' That's just exactly what I don't 
believe you know yourself.' 

* Yes, I do ; better than I ever knew 
anything in my life.' 

'You do?' 
' Yes.' 

* Then, Albyn, by the Lord, if you — ' 
But here Castleton suddenly stretched 

across the little table, and grasped the 
speaker's hand in his own like a vice. 

*God bless you, dear old Charlie, for 
standing by her like that ! I am a worth- 
less scamp to let you go so long on the 
wrong tack ; but it was so delicious to 
hear you defend her; you are right, 
though, I do love her better than life ; 
but not, I give you my sacred word, 
better than her honour or mine. Is that 
enough ? ' 
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Addison, in silence, closed his other 
hand on Albyn's, and that was answer 
enough. He had no more any shadow 
of fear, and he asked no question, for 
Albyn's secret was his own ; but the 
woman's, if she had one, was hers, and 
he could no more seek to know it than 
Albyn could divulge it — if indeed he even 
knew it. 

Then there came a tap at the door, and 
a lad opened it. 

* Please, sir, all the company's come, 
but Mr Willson ain't ; but he's sent 
up this for you, sir;' and handing a 
note to Albyn, the lad retired. 

Albyn read, and burst into a laugh. 

* Cool, by Jove ! Just listen, Charlie, — 

* " Dear Castleton, — Can't possibly 
be at rehearsal to-day. Tom Tillotson has 
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just rushed in for me to join a fishing 
party. Do take my place, like a jewel, 
for you know exactly how I meant every- 
thing — think you've had nearly as much 
hand in the thing as I have. Do make 
Torquimada throw more bigotry and fire 
into his denunciation in Act I. Shy the 
call-boy, or anything that's handy, at his 
head when he comes to the speech, and 
he'll show fire enough. — Yours, 

"C. WiLLSON." 

* I should think he would,' said Albyn, 
still laughing. ' Come along then, Charlie, 
I'll forewarn the Grand Inquisitor of his 
impending fate. They're all on the stage, 
I think.' 

To which owner and manager passed 
at once ; and, after exchanging courteous 
greetings with the company, great and 
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small, the business of the morning began 
in good earnest, and a very good three 
hours of hard work it was too. There 
is no royal road to anything in this world, 
though I am afraid that stage-bitten young 
gentlemen and ladies, who believe them- 
selves to be budding Keans and Siddons, 
think that 'going on the stage' is all 
play and no work ; and so it is, no doubt, 
to Miss So-and-so, with far more money 
and conceit than brains or sense of the 
ridiculous, who takes a few lessons, 
gives a spasmodic matinde to a house 
'papered' all over, and figures away 
as Juliet or Pauline before their dear 
friends, for them to cut up and laugh at 
behind her back. But let Mr or Miss 
So-and-so put aside money and conceit, 
and compete fairly with those whose 
bread the profession is, and they will very 
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soon find their level, and the truth of the 
song,— 



i it 



For men must work (and women too), 
• • • « • 

For there's little to earn, and 
Many to keep.*' ' 



'Well, I think we're getting on,' said 
Addison, in his pleasant way, as the re- 
hearsal came to an end, 'though there 
is an immense deal to be done yet before 
we re-open in October, as I hope.' Then 
turning to La Mara and other leading 
artistes, who were nearer to him, he added, 
'We close with "L'Une et TAutre," you 
see, on Thursday the 30th July, so you 
will have all August for recruiting.' 

' And rehearsing all September,' said 
Lucy Kavanagh, making a moue ; * too 
bad, I declare ; isn't it, Mr Castleton }' 

' " What can't be cured must be en- 
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dured," I suppose, Mrs Kavanagh/ said 
he philosophically ; * you see the Par- 
thenon has such a character to keep up 
for the perfection of the first night per- 
formances/ 

' So we have, ta, ta — oh, by-the-bye, 
Mr Addison — ' she turned to ask him 
some question, and Castleton crossed to 
where Margherita stood drawing on her 
gloves. Stooping a Httle, as he quietly 
buttoned one of them for her, he asked 
in an undertone whether Emerton had had 
any news or reply to his advertisements. 

* No,' the actress said ; * we never ex- 
pected any. We must let this search rest 
as it is until after the 30th, and then see 
what I can do in August.' 

' No ; you must rest in August,' Albyn 
said, as he gave her his arm to escort 
her to her carriage. 
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Looking back afterwards in the early 
dawn of the 31st of July, he recalled those 
words of his, and it seemed then as if they 
had been a grim prophecy. 

So the season drew on towards its 
close, concerts dropped off, theatres an- 
nounced * last weeks,' then last nights 
of performances ; autumn engagements 
and visits and marriages were definitely 
arranged by those concerned. Albyn 
Castleton had had, of course, more 
invitations than he could possibly accept ; 
but he had not actually given any pro- 
mise to anyone ; ' he believed he should 
go abroad or yachting,' he told Rex 
and his wife, who were going to return 
to Monks- Royal on the 31st of July. 
Mrs Bury^-Talmer tried to get Mar- 
gherita to be her guest in August, but 
the actress shook her head ; she could not 
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promise at all, as she had some business 
matters to see to. 

Lady Caroh'ne and Helen were about 
to begin preparations for the latter's mar- 
riage, now fixed for the end of October, 
at the pretty country house in Berk- 
shire which she had inherited from 
William Dysart ; but perhaps these same 
preparations would not have gone for- 
ward quite so smoothly if the bride-elect 
had known that Pierrepoint*s jealous 
hatred of Albyn Castleton as a rival for 
the beautiful diva of Bohemia's favour was 
in no wise lessened, or his passion for the 
diva either ; rather did he haunt all the 
more the places where he could find her, 
without fear of also meeting Helen 
Dysart. He had in no wise given up 
that pursuit, because he was engaged ; 
' Why should he ? ' he muttered fiercely, 
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as he passed to his constant nightly resort, 
the Trois-Etoiles ; he married for money, 
to stave off with expectation one or two 
who had begun to ask when the feeble 
boy of Sir John's was to die ; the wife 
was for society ; but for love, to please 
himself, why should he not win the beau- 
tiful prize from a rival, when he could give 
her as much, and a willing, devoted slave ? 
He had no idea of failure, for he had an 
endless fund of vanity, and no belief what- 
ever that any actress could possibly be 
above price, on the score of honour and 
morality ; in fact, no women were, in his 
opinion, poor fool ; it was a mere matter 
of loss of position in the world. One 
thing he had secured, an invitation from 
Eustache to the supper and card-party he 
was going to give on the 30th, in honour 
of the Parthenon. 
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So the days passed on. Every avail- 
able place in the theatre was booked 
already for every night, and for the last 
night of * Romeo and Juliet/ and of 
* L'Une et TAutre,' it was fully expected 
there would not be standing-room. 






CHAPTER IX. 

THE NIGHT OF THE THIRTIETH OF JULY 

ON THE STAGE AND OFF IT. 

HE Parthenon Theatre on the 
night of the 30th of July was 
crowded from stalls to gallery. 
'All the Hite' said Redfern, the critic, 
to Calvert, as he ran his eye over boxes 
and stalls; *and Castleton told me just 
now that actually a lot of places are 
already booked for the re-opening with 
'* Leila." ' 

* Indeed ; but I don't see Castleton ; 
where did you meet him ? ' 
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*Just coming in with his brother and 
Mrs Castleton, but he left them in the 
entry and went round to the green- 
room; he'll be about presently, and in 
Addison's box. I do not think either 
Pierrepoint or the Dysarts are here/ 

*No? Ah! he'll be at the Trois- 
Etoiles, though, to-night, never fear,* 
said Redfern, with a laugh. * The diva 
and high play are metal more attractive 
than fair Helen. Ah ! there is Mrs Bury- 
Talmer, the Marquise, and Eustache 
come into Addison's box.' 

Both men bowed now, looked about 
for others they knew — no light task 
either, for they knew so many ; then the 
band ceased, and the act-drop went up 
as the buzz of tongues throughout the 
theatre hushed, and Albyn Castleton, 
coming very quickly into the managers 
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box, took up a position behind Kate 
Bury-Talmer's chair. 

* I think/ Kate said to him presently, 
*that Margherita is even surpassing her- 
self to-night ; it would be a positive sin 
for her to marry off the stage.' 

' She would never do it, Kate, and 
no man would have the right to ask it 
of her.' 

She glanced sharply round up into his 
face, but could make nothing of it. 

* Is that why she refused the Comte 
de in Paris ? ' she said. 

' My dear Butterfly, how should I 
know ? I am not in her secrets.' 

Wicked Kate leaned back and whispered 
up behind her fan, — 

' I think you are, more than any man, 
or woman either. If / were a man I 
should be madly in love with her.' 
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Albyn only laughed, and whispered back, 

'You would indeed be a terrible rival, 
Butterfly, if you were only half as charm- 
ing as now.' 

Kate could not make much of him. 

After the third act, which ended with 
the gambling scene, there was a perfect 
storm of applause, and the favourite 
actress with Way land and Mrs Kavanagh 
were obliged to come before the curtain, 
during which few moments Castleton left 
his place and went round again behind 
the scenes, nor did he return when the 
fourth and last act, in which Violette dies, 
began. He and Addison were in the 
wings, but to Albyn there seemed no 
one on the stage but that one slender 
girl, whose genius and beauty held both 
her lover and her audience spellbound to 
the last ; then once more. 
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* —from the assembled crowd, 
Arose a shout, prolonged and loud,' 

that rang from floor to roof, as not once 
but again and again they called for the 
actors, and costly bouquets were flung on 
the stage, the name of * Addison, Addi- 
son,' being added a fourth time to that 
of La Mara. 

'Go on, Charlie, make them a speech,' 
said Castleton, laughing, and pushing his 
friend ; and as he led on Margherita, the 
genial and most popular manager was 
greeted with a furore that made him glad 
of the few minutes that elapsed before 
they would hush down to hear him. He 
thanked them heartily for himself and 
his company for the long and unflagging 
support the public had given to the 
Parthenon, which he hoped would still 
earn and retain that support for the new 
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tragedy of * Leila,- by Mr Willson, with 
which he intended to re-open the theatre 
in October. 

Fresh applause, and the crowd began 
streaming out. 

* No chatting here to-night, good people,* 
said Addison to those in the green-room. 
'Go off and rig at once, or Madame 
Eustache will scold us all' 

* And,' added Castleton, as La Mara 
passed him to obey, ' Kate bade me 
remind you of your old promise to bring 
back the dagger to show them at close 
quarters.' 

She smiled, nodded, and disappeared, 
and when she and Mrs Kavanagh came 
back ready dressed for the evening, only 
Castleton, Addison, and Louis Wayland 
were there, and as La Mara looked in- 
quiringly round, the manager said,— 
VOL. in. H 
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* M, and Madame Eustache have gone, 
my dean They were afraid that guests 
might arrive before they were there to 
receive them, so I promised to bring 
you on with myself and Castleton, 
while Wayland plays .escort to Mrs 
Kavanagh/ 

They all passed on to the stage door, 
where the carriages waited, and as Albyn 
took his seat opposite to her, Margherita ^ 
said, touching her sash, — 

* I have the dagger safe enough in its 
sheath ; and the jewels I have used 
to-night I am wearing now, as the easiest 
means of bringing most of them back/ 

* " A first-water diamond, with brilliants begirt," ' 

answered Castleton at once. * I don't 
know how you manage your dress, but 
you always look as if you had stepped 
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out of some exquisite picture. Doesn't 
she, Charlie ? ' 

Addison answered, / Of course she did 
— without paint/ 

The carriage soon stopped in Grafton 
Street, where all the other guests had 
already arrived, and amongst them, as 
she entered the salon on Addison's arm, 
the actress, with secret vexation, saw 
Charlton Pierrepoint. 

Besides the hostess, Madame Eustache, 
the only ladies of the company were 
Margherita La Mara, Mrs Bury-Talmer, 
the Marquise D'Amville, Lucy Kavanagh, 
and Lady ' Harry ' Welsden. Of men 
there were more, for besides those already 
mentioned, there were present Tom Tillot- 
son. Captain Calvert, Gus Anstruther, 
Redfern, Langdale, and several other 
habituds of the favourite Trois-Etoiles. 
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Now that the last theatre people had 
arrived, the party adjourned to supper, 
where Albyn took care that one of his 
neighbours was Margherita, whilst Tom 
Tillotson was on her left, and Pierrepoint 
had the pleasure of finding himself oppo- 
site, with pretty Kate Bury-Talmer on 
his right, secretly delighted that she and 
Castleton had defdy out-manoeuvred him. 

But whatever the hidden skeleton in at 
least some hearts there — if in more than 
one lay bitter pain and aching, if in 
another there coiled the serpent of 
rankling jealousy and hate — all outwardly 
was brightness and pleasure, a brilliant 
flow of conversation and ceaseless bandy 
of wit, as sparkling as the Veuve Clicquot 
on which M. Eustache prided himself — 
careless, gay, racketty, and amusing, as if 
there were no such thing in the world as 
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work, or cares, or sorrows ; finally, a few 
toasts were drunk, laughing, congratula- 
tory speeches made and duly responded 
to, and then the party adjourned to the 
drawing-room again, where now the card 
tables stood ready, and Pierrepoint, who 
looked a trifle flushed and excited, stepped 
eagerly forwards to where La Mara stood, 
chatting to two or three men, whilst others 
dropped off to the tables. 

* Mademoiselle, may I challenge you to 
honour me with a game of 6cart6 ? ' 

She just turned her head slightly, and 
said carelessly — 

* Ecart6 ! no thanks ; I am not in the 
humour for such a stupid tite-d-tite game ; 
you can join some of us at euchre, if you 
like'; four-handed, instead of two or three/ 

She knew that he was not very au fait 
at the American game, though both in 
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Paris and London it had always been 
much in favour at the Trois-Etoiles, but 
Castleton was standing by, and Pierrepoint 
at once answered, * With great pleasure ; 
would the diva be his partner ? ' 

* Sorry to decline, but that honour is 
already promised to — you, was it not. Cap- 
tain Calvert ? We will play you, Mr 
Pierrepoint, and you, Kate/ 

' Leaving me out in the cold,' said 
Albyn, laughing ; ' but the sun cannot help 
shining both on the just and the unjust — 
happily for me;' and, as the players seated 
themselves at a card-table, he paused be- 
hind her, and, while Calvert dealt, little 
Kate mischievously said to her partner,-^ 

' You are wise to make hay whilst the 
sun shines ; for I suppose this is nearly 
the last time the Trois-Etoiles will see 
you, for after October we must write you 
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" Benedick, the married man," and much 
too respectable for us racketty folks,' sweep- 
ing her hand towards the actress, and two 
men near her. 

Pierrepoint's fair face flushed scarlet, and 
he bit his lip before he could answer, 
lightly,— 

* I don't know why I should then desert 
old haunts or friends.' 

* Doesn't somebody say somewhere,' 
said Calvert, 'that one marries to better 
one's condition ; eh, Castleton ? ' 

* Hum; yes, I believe so,' said the other; 
* but it strikes me that some of you will 
not better your condition in the game by 
not attending to it, whatever the matri- 
monial question may be ; you'll be euchred 
at both, I'm thinking.' 

The stakes here were high, as they were 
all over the room; Pierrepoint and his 
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partner lost, and the former, trying to hide 
vexation and excitement under compli- 
ment, said, as he pushed over the stakes,^ — 

' Happy he who loses more than gold 
at beauty's shrine, Mademoiselle.' 

She rose up with a laugh on the lips 
indeed, but a superb disdain in the action 
with which she swept back to him her 
share of the gain, and his of the loss, — 

* No, no, Mr Pierrepoint, keep it, please, 
for I cannot touch it. It would not be fair 
play, since you had not much chance 
against my skilled science, which, at 
euchre, is at least half the battle,' 

* What matter ? one learns to win in 
defeat, fair diva ! ' exclaimed Pierrepoint, 
too angry and Jieated with the wine he 
had taken, to master the insolence of his 
look. ' I cannot possibly take back a lady's 
winnings,' 
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'You cannot possibly oppose or refuse 
a lady's behest, you mean, I presume,' 
said Castleton quietly, but with a dan- 
gerous look in his eye, that made 
Calvert inwardly recall that scene at the 
Bijou, and quick little Kate, afraid that 
Pierrepoint would quite lose all control of 
his temper, interposed, in her offhand 
way — 

* That's it, of course ! bother the gold 
and the euchre too ! Margherita, my dear, 
did you remember to bring that antique 
dagger ? I want to see it close.' 

* Well done, little Butterfly ! ' muttered 
Castleton, scarcely able to repress a smile, 
as he just caught Margherita's eye as it 
glanced from Pierrepoint, 

The Marquise, who was near, with a 
little scream of alarm, half affected, half 
real, cried out, — 
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' Mon Dieu, ch^re enfant, keep the 
horrid dagger away ; it frightens me ! ' 

Those of the company who were not 
playing at the moment, and several who 
were, came about the actress as she drew 
from its sheath in her silken sash the 
jewelled dagger of Louis XV. It was 
a small sharp weapon of antique work- 
manship and exquisitely-tempered steel, 
the haft studded with precious stones. 

' Take care, gentlemen,' said its owner, 
half in jesting, half in real warning, as 
it passed from hand to hand and fingers 
felt the blade ; * it is no property or toy 
weapon, you know.' 

' No ; I shouldn't like a poke from it,' 
said Redfern ; * it would give one a squeak 
for one's life.' 

' Rather,' said Gus Anstruther ; ' yet 
it is not so dangerous as its owner ; ' and 
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she swept him a low bow as she received 
it back ; but certainly the words were no 
idle flattery, as she stood there in all her 
youth and picture-like beauty, the blaze 
of lights gleaming on her rich amber- 
satin robe, and flashing back a thousand 
rays from the jewels she wore with every 
slight movement she made. 

* I don't know about you now,' said 
Mrs Kavanagh, laughing, * but she was 
dangerous to me, I think, every time 
we played, for I declare each time she 
lifted it against me, I felt a frdmissement ; 
we might have had a property dagger just 
as well.* 

'Not a bit, Lucy ; in these days the 
public like realism on the stage, and we 
must give it them. And you have come 
off" better with my dear little Louis XV. 
than C61ine Philippe,' added the actress. 
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laughing; *for one night latterly, when 
she got spiteful to me, she would not 
look or act proper terror in the awful 
moment, so the next night — quite by 
accident, of course — I just gave her a 
little, tiny prick with the point; mon 
Dieu ! it was fun ; her terror was real 
enough then, and a little scream gagged 
in to boot ; but it brought the house 
down, so my "accident" was forgiven. 
How Danton and I laughed over it/ 

Pierrepoint whispered something to 
Madame Eustache, and she touched the 

girl- 

* Ma chfere, will you recite, please ? ' 

* With pleasure,' Aunt Hortense; 'what 
shall it be ? Comedy, I suppose ; you 
have had enough tragedy at the theatre 
to-night/ 

As she said that. La Mara, still with 
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the dagger in her hand, walked to the 
end of the salon, paused under the wide 
archway opening into the second one, 
and turning, deftly threw the jewelled 
weapon on to a mosaic table just within 
the wide-arched doorway of the conser- 
vatory beyond, then turning again to her 
audience gave the name of the piece — 
* Shamus O'Brien.' 





CHAPTER X. 

IN THE SMALL HOURS AT THE TROIS- 
ETOILES. 

JJN that mosaic table lay the Louis 
XV. dagger, harmless there — 
unnoticed, forgotten for the 
time alike by the reciter and her audience, 
who, now deeply touched, anon rippling 
into laughter, followed her intently from 
pathos to comedy, both made perfect by 
the rich, inimitable brogue in which she 
gave the Irish piece. 

' But wherever did you pick up that 
delicious touch of the Irish brogue ? ' 
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asked Tom Tillotson, as the actress came 
back to them. 

* Oh, I have known several Irish people, 
you see, Mr Tillotson ; besides which we 
had an old Irishman in the band at the 
Clairon, and I did that piece to him to 
get the accent perfect/ 

* I remember him,' said M. Eustache ; 
*and an immense honour he thought it. 
But come, gentlemen and ladies fair, bright 
steel and brighter eyes have beguiled us, 
whilst le jeu stands ; and I, at least, owe re- 
venge to some one — you, I think, An- 
struther, and Madame la Marquise! 
Pierrepoint, join us at vingt-un — hein/ 

And with a warning glance at * diva 
Margherita,' the master of the Trois- 
Etoiles again set the ball of gambling 
rolling ; he had no intention of letting it 
rest still so soon. 
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Coffee, ices, champagne were brought 
in, and presently, as nearly every one 
grew more and more absorbed, the gold 
flowed more recklessly, and play and ex- 
citement rose together, as two saw — 
Albyn Castleton and La Mara, the only 
thoroughly cool, indifferent, nay, secretly 
bored players in the room. He, chal- 
lenged by Madame Eustache to the old 
French game of picquet, still had to 
play; but Margherita, after a run of bad 
luck, declared laughingly that she had 
staked and lost all but the jewels she 
wore, and could not play any more, and 
so got free. 

She moved from one table to another 
for a little while, with a jest here and 
there, a laughing word on her lips — and 
lips only, not in her aching heart, poor 
child ! — and then, quietly crossing the 
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second room, threw herself on a seat 
just within the wide open conservatory 
door, where a fine magnolia half hid her. 
A minute's respite from the garish glare 
and glitter, a minute's escape from those 
gaming tables, a minute's pause in the 
whirl and recklessness of her life ! She 
put one hand before her eyes to shut out 
physical sight> and leave the mental vision 
untrammelled, to see the one dear face that 
must ever be before it— the one * star of 
her night,' the beacon of her young life. 

The sound of voices from the other 
room seemed to grow indistinct as from 
afar, the outer world to recede> and she 
almost started at a footstep close to her. 
Her hands dropped, she looked up. 

' Mr Pierrepoint ! ' 

Indignant surprise, scorn, haughty dis- 
missal were in the very look and tone ; 

VOL. III. 1 
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but the actress saw at once, as he stood 
before her barring the way, that she could 
not pass (nor did he mean her to) the 
doorway without attracting an attention 
from which she shrank, whilst he cared 
nothing. She knew that he had lost 
heavily, and taken wine too freely, and 
she saw that now he was flushed and 
excited to an extent that left him very 
little control over his mad jealousy and 
passion. But she regained her entire 
control at once, all the more instantly 
from the dread of her lover's hearing a 
word that would bring him on the scene. 
For the moment Pierrepoint had the ad- 
vantage of her, and she felt that he knew 
it, and meant to use it. 

'Ay,' he said, rapidly, and bending 
down a little, 'and you give me scant 
favour for my devotion, as if it were 
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worth less than others' ! You encourage 
me one day, to wound me the next, like 
a beautiful panther in her capricious play ! 
You gave me an open rebuff, veil it as 
you might, this night before them all — 
before my rival, curse him ! ' 

* Mr Pierrepoint/ interrupted Marg- 
herita very quietly, and looking straight 
up into his face, * you had better with- 
draw whilst I can still try to credit you 
with being too excited to quite know what 
you are saying/ 

* Death ! I know quite well,' he said, 
hotly, with glittering eyes and burning 
lips. * I love you madly, do you hear 
that, beautiful diva ? I would pour riches 
at your feet, take you from this place — 
put you into a theatre of your own — ' 

The actress sprang to her feet, striking 
aside his hand as he tried to clasp hers. 
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Mf I had a man's strength/ she said, 
between her teeth, * I would fell you to 
the ground for the cowardly insult alike 
to your betrothed wife and to me — only 
an actress — only the diva of the Trois- 
Etoiles though I am. Stand back, and 
leave the roof whose hospitality you have 
so basely outraged. Let me pass.' 

' Do you think I don't know whom you 
are here for } ' said Pierrepoint, with a 
fierce sneer, and suddenly grasping her 
wrist ; ' for the fellow who put you into 
his theatre, and then dared to insult me 
for telling the world the truth of its diva ? 
And you expect me to give place tamely 
to that rival ? Never, by Heaven, Mar- 
gherita 1 ' 

That exclamation caught the quick ear 
of one who, from the moment Pierrepoint 
left the gaming-table, had been on the 
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qui vive even while he laughed and flirted 
with Mrs Bury-Talmer over their cards. 

* Excuse me a moment, Kate, I think 
I was called/ he said, carelessly, and 
crossed the other room, whilst she turned 
to Calvert. 

For Albyn Castleton one glance as he 
reached the conservatory was enough to 
take in the situation. 

* Loose that lady's hand,' he said, pale 
as death, and calm from the very intensity 
of passion forcibly controlled. 

* Not at your insolent bidding, by — ! ' 
retorted the other, with an oath, and hoarse 
with rage, all shadow of control gone. 
* By what right do you dare to interfere 
with me ? ' 

' I don't stoop to bandy words with a 
dastard, who uses his strength to insult 
a woman. Drop her hand, or I will make 
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you, though I would fain avoid an esclandre 
for her sake/ 

' For her sake, indeed ! ' repeated Pierre- 
point, with an intense sneer, as he dropped 
his hold. 'You are a little too late in 
your sudden care for the repute of — ^your 
mistress/ 

In that second the actress held her very 
breath, for almost before the cowardly word 
was ended, Castleton struck the speaker 
with his open hand straight and full across 
the mouth — a blow that was both heard 
and seen amidst even the buzz of tongues 
and intentness on the play, but too late to 
save what followed in the next moment, 
for, as Pierrepoint staggered back a step, 
maddened, foaming with wild rage, he 
saved himself with a hand on the mosaic 
table behind him ; that hand touched the 
dagger, grasped it, upraised it against his 
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foe as he had half-turned to La Mara ; the 
light flashed on the glittering steel in its 
swift descent, and the actress flung herself 
before her lover, with a cry that rang 
through the rooms from end to end. 
* Not Albyn ! my God ! not Albyn ! ' 
It was all the work of a moment. He 
was saved, but she reeled back, stabbed to 
the heart it seemed, against her lover's 
breast as he caught her without one word, 
and lifted the slight form to a couch 
close by, the crimson blood dyeing the 
rich amber satin of her robe. ' God ! 
he has murdered her ! ' was all Albyn 
said, pressing his handkerchief tightly 
down over the wound, as the horrified 
guests, upsetting tables and chairs, rushe4 
in in almost wild confusion, for a mo4 
ment some hardly knowing what ha 
happened. Lady Harry uttered a hal 
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shriek, Madame Eustache and the Mar- 
quise sank into a seat nearly fainting, 
but Robert Eustache seized Pierrepoint 
in his powerful grasp as he sprang 
forward to escape, and wrenched the 
weapon from his hand. 

* Mon Dieu ! what is it all ? Is she 
dead, Castleton ? ' he cried. * This is 
awful.' 

Albyn, as he knelt by the couch, 
.looked round and said, — 

* Not dead. Addison — ah ! he has 
gone for Dr Bellamy already. Kate, 
give me your scarf — yours too, Mrs 
Kavanagh. Thanks. Now, open my 
penknife and cut the lacing of the bod- 
dice, Kate. I must stop this bleeding ; 
it is all that can be done till the doctor 
coiiies.' 

Kate took the penknife from his free 
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hand, and cut the gold cording that 
laced the open square-cut boddice, cut 
away the rich lace, and so enabled Al- 
byn to lay the kerchief and scarf direct 
on the bare wound, and by keeping 
one hand pressed on the soft fabric, 
more effectually staunched the flow of 
blood. 

No one asked any questions yet; 
they had all heard her cry, her words, 
but left all explanation to Castleton, 
tacitly accepting as a matter of right 
the command and charge of her which 
he took upon himself. Addison had 
rushed off at once for Dr Bellamy, and 
the would-be assassin of Albyn, after a 
desperate attempt to shake off the power- 
ful grasp of Eustache, as he saw Wayland 
go to fetch a constable, stood still and 
sullen, sobered enough now, whilst the 
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men stood about hushed and quiet, but 
Calvert stooped and asked, — 

' Does vshe breathe, Castleton — is she 
quite unconscious ? Speak to her, she 
will know your voice.' 

Albyn's face was as deathly in its 
pallor as that of the loved being who 
had just given her life for his as he 
bowed it to hers ; in these last few 
minutes the man had gone through a 
lifetime of agony, 

* My darling, my darling,' he whis- 
pered ; ' don t you know even me — 
Albyn ? ' 

There was not the quiver of an eyelid, 
not a breath, it seemed almost ; but at 
this moment Addison and Wayland came 
in, followed by Dr Bellamy and two 
policemen. 

It was a grim and ghastly scene. 
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truly, and the blaze of light flashed back 
from many a mirror the overthrown gam- 
ing-tables, the rich dresses and gleaming 
jewels of the women, that sullen assas- 
sin, and the motionless, bloodstained form 
of his hapless victim. The constables 
advanced, paused, looked from face to 
face, and at each other ; the elder of 
them and the doctor asked the same 
questions almost together as the latter 
crossed to the couch. 

* What has happened "i Who has been 
stabbed ? ' 

Albyn Castleton looked up and an- 
swered that question at once distinctly, 
deliberately. She had flung life and 
fair name away for him by her act and 
the words that betrayed her love, and 
her honour at least he could save. 

* This lady lying here,' he said ; ' the 
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actress, Mademoiselle La Mara, my 
promised wife.' 

The words were electrical to most 
who heard — not to Kate or Addison — 
but Dr Bellamy, with a bow to him, 
said to M. Eustache, — 

* Clear the room at once, please, of 
all but this gentleman and these two 
ladies,' glancing at Mrs Kavanagh and 
Kate, who stood by. 

Eustache obeyed at once, handing 
over the prisoner to the constables, and 
passing last into the other room, drew 
the silken curtain across the archway. 

Castleton rose, giving place to the doc- 
tor, and stepping back, turned away, 
awaiting the verdict in deadly suspense 
and anxiety. The few moments that 
elapsed before it came seemed hours of 
agony. 
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* Mr Castleton, the wound is deep 
and dangerous, but beautifully clean, 
and I think we shall pull her through 
with care and skilful nursing. So tell 
her other friends, while I dress the 
wound/ 

For one moment Castleton stood per- 
fectly still ; the sudden revulsion from 
agonised suspense, to even such relief as 
this, was almost too much. Then he said 
quietly, ' I will send at once for a skilled 
nurse ' — and went out to the anxious 
group in the other room to repeat Dr 
Bellamy's words. 

There was a murmur of intense relief, a 
deep whispered ' Thank God,' from many a 
worldly, careless lip, and Madame Eustache 
burst into tears ; but the guilty cause of all 
the misery stood between his captors as 
sullen and unmoved as before, he scarcely 
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seemed to even hear the explanation of 
the tragedy for \vhich Castleton was now 
asked, and for which the police sergeant 
had waited, for till now all was mystery. 

' The blow,' Albyn said, * was aimed at 
me and meant for me, but I had turned 
slightly, and did not see it, but Made- 
moiselle La Mara did evidently, and 
sprang forwards, receiving the stab her- 
self, instead of me. I had been standing 
here by the archway talking to Mrs Bury- 
Talmer, when I caught some insolent 
words from Mr Pierrepoint, addressed to 
Mademoiselle La Mara, and I directly 
crossed to the conservatory and interfered. 
Mr Pierrepoint then grossly insulted the 
lady, and I struck him across the mouth, 
of course ; the dagger was lying on a table 
close by, and the prisoner used it as you 
know.' 
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' H'm/ said the sergeant, taking out his 
note-book ; * did any one else see or hear 
anything ? * 

Addison, Eustache, and several others 
had seen the actual blow, and all had 
heard La Maras cry of horror. The 
sergeant took down Albyn's name— Addi- 
son, Eustache, and one or two more, and 
told them they must be at Bow Street at 
ten that day, for it was now quite three in 
the morning; and then they took their 
prisoner away in a cab. 

' Damned scoundrel,' said Calvert, as 
the door closed ; and Gus Anstruther 
whispered to Tom Tillotson, * It's an 
ugly affair, too, for Eustache — ^and he sees 
that — he's wild, I know ; poor young 
thing.' 

* Ah, she's a noble girl, — and, by Jove ! 
Cas is a brick,' returned the dramatist ; 
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' well, Eiistache, I suppose that the kindest 
thing all of us who are of no use can do, 
is to leave at once/ 

* Thanks — indeed it is,' answered Eus- 
tache, who looked almost as haggard as 
Albyn, but the latter touched Addison as 
the others began to make a move. 

' Not you, Charlie, I want you.' 
' My dear boy, command me.' 

* Thank you ; I cannot, dare not leave 
the house — ^she may — ; but I want 
Featherstone's sister fetched directly ; dear 
little Kate and Mrs Kavanagh are kind- 
ness itself and good will, but they are not 
skilled nurses. Drive to No. — Henrietta 
Street, Cavendish Square, and rouse them 
up. Tell Miss Featherstone what has hap- 
pened, and she will come back with you.' 

Addison wrung his hand, and went off 
at once. 




CHAPTER XI. 

FROM DAWN TO DAYLIGHT. 

ST was of course not only broad 
daylight, but the sun was ris- 
ing, when Addison came back, 
and Madame Eustache, who had evi- 
dently been on the watch herself, ad- 
mitted the manager and the welcome 
companion he brought back — a lady 
about fifty, with a gentle, but very firm 
face, and a soft, sweet voice. 

'Is the dear child still alive?' asked 
Addison, quickly, ' or — ' 

' Non — non Dieu merci ! — still alive, 

VOL. III. K 
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though not conscious/ madame answered ; 
* the woqnd is dressed, and they have 
carried her up to her room and laid her 
on the bed till this lady came. M. 
Castleton is there, and the doctor and 
Mrs Bury-Talmer ' — she was leading the 
way upstairs as she spoke, — * but we sent 
home Lucie Kavanagh, as she could be of 
no more use. This is the ante-room, that 
the bedroom door, please, mademoiselle.' 
She herself remained with Addison in 
the ante-room, whilst Alice Featherstone, 
softly opening the inner door, entered the 
chamber. 

Albyn Castleton met her at once, clasp- 
ing her hand for a moment as if he had 
known her as well as her brother. 

' This is more than kind of you, Miss 
Featherstone,' he said, very low. ' You 
know all } ' 
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'Yes.' 

She shook hands quietly with Dr Bel- 
lamy and Kate as if she had known them 
before this, and turned to the bed, where, 
still unconscious, in the bloodstained robes 
that seemed such a sad mockery now, the 
beautiful sufferer lay. As her gaze fell 
on the young face, so deathly pallid, so 
exquisite in its soft, dark, southern beauty, 
the nurse quite started, visibly startled, 
or moved by emotion perhaps, but she 
only said softly to Dr Bellamy,— 

* I think we had better get her free 
of these things and into bed, doctor ? ' 

' Yes — this lady, Mrs Bury-Talmer, and 
the maid, will help you,' he rejoined. 

* Thanks, the lady*s help will be enough, 
I think, then perhaps we shall better re- 
store consciousness.' 

The two men went out into the ante.. 
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room, and then Addison asked more 
details of what had passed. Castleton 
told them the whole thing as it had 
happened then as far as he knew it, 
adding, that Pierrepoint had certainly 
insulted Margherita before that. 

* Cowardly villain ! ' said Dr Bellamy, 
indignantly ; * a married man too, I 
understand ? ' 

' No, not quite, doctor, but engaged 
to a Miss Dysart.' 

* H'm ! ' said the other, dryly ; 'pleasant 
news for her, certainly, in the morning 
papers. I should think she would break 
it off.' 

* No doubt,' said Addison. * Now, my 
dear Albyn, is there anything else I can 
do here or elsewhere ? ' 

* Nothing, Charlie ; do go home and 
get a little rest before ten o'clock.' 
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' And you/ said his friend, very low, 
' you look haggard enough.' 

* There is no rest for me yet, dear 
Charlie. I will send you down news 
the moment — O my God, spare her 
to me!' he broke off, turning sharply 
aside. 

There was no more said between them ; 
perhaps Addison could not, for he shook 
hands silently with Dr Bellamy and went 
out, followed by Madame Eustache. 

Then the inner door opened, and Alice 
Featherstone looked in. She was a born 
nurse and consoler, Albyn thought — one 
of those restful, steadfast women who, at 
once tender and strong, seem in trouble 
a very tower 0/ strength. 

* 

*We have got her into bed now,' she 
said, quietly, 'and I have given her 
some of the restorative, and she has 
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moved a little and moaned. I think it 
would be well for Mr Castleton to be 
at hand ; she will be certain to miss 
the one she most cares for and last 
thought of/ 

They went back at once to the bed- 
side, but Albyn laid his hand on Kate's 
shoulder for a moment. 

* Dear Kate, go . home and rest — you 
are quite over-done ; you must change 
your dress too, before you go to Bow 
Street.' 

' Let me stop till — till she recovers,' 
pleaded poor Butterfly, *then FU go.' 

She drew back as he turned and bent 
over the actress. Ah, that fatal weapon ! 
Would she ever again use it, or tread 
the stage whereon she had won such 
rich laurels ? 

* Speak to her,' said the doctor ; ' there 
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is some slight return of consciousness 
already, I think.' 

Lower her lover bent over his darling ; 
softly touched his lips to hers — had he 
not openly claimed the right ? 

* Margherita — my darling ! ' 

Surely there was a slight tremor of 
the lips under his kiss, a quiver of the 
eyelids, a little indefinable something, that 
told the beloved voice had reached beyond 
the mere physical ear. 

* Margherita, live for my sake ! my 
Blackbird, my wife ! ' 

Was it only the touch of his lips 
again, only the mere sound of the dear 
voice, so full of love and agony, that 
stirred her this time ? Ah, no, some- 
thing more, much more, that made the 
dark eyes suddenly open up into his 
face, full of a wild dread, through 
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their struggling recognition, and the h'ps 
parted. 

' His wife — Albyn — saved !' 

* Here, at your side, holding your hand.' 
Her eyes went to that poor little left 

hand lying in his, too feeble to move a 
finger, then back again with that look of 
wild dread and horror. 

* None there — was she — am I — ' 
*Hush! darling, see — it is there' — 

Love is very quick, and Albyn saw at 
once that the over-wrought brain, still 
clouded and utterly prostrate, was con- 
fusing her mother's story — Pierrepoint's 
cruel insult, and his own word *wife.' 
Quick as thought he drew from his own 
fourth finger a broad gold ring which he 
wore, and slipped it on to her wedding 
finger, and the look of terror gave place to 
one more restful ; then the eyes closed, 
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and she sank into a quiet state, which, if 
not actually sleep, was next door to it, her 
fingers still clinging to her lover's hand — 
he could not have moved it without rous- 
ing her. 

' I will just run round home for an hour 
now,' said Dr Bellamy, softly, 'and send 
you off first, my dear madam,' — to Kate — 
* come.' 

She stole over to Castleton, and whis- 
pered, — 

* May I come back to go with you to 
the court } ' 

* Yes — if I can go,' he said. 
And she followed the doctor out 
What an awful night it had been ! 





CHAPTER XII. 



AT BOW STREET. 

2UM0UR with her thousand 
tongues ; the morning papers ; 
and bills of contents with big 
catch headlines startled the world, and 
electrified society a few hours later, from 
the West End breakfast-table and club, to 
the city office or places of business ; and 
the papers went off like wildfire, and the 
vendors crying the garbled news along the 
streets got double prices for their wares. 

' Shocking — ^tragedy in — Grafton Street. 
Frightful murder of the — famous — actress. 
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La Mara ! * (all the intermediate words run 
together, of course). Another, right under 
the squire's open windows, shouted in 
stentorian tones, * Awful murder of Miss 
La Mara and Mr Castleton by a gentle- 
man at — ' 

Rex sprang to his feet with a bound. 

' Good heavens ! Connie, what is it 
that they are calling out ? I caught 
Albyn*s name, Tm certain.' 

' My dear Rex, you must be mistaken,' 
began Mrs Castleton, still turning over the 
paper — and then she, too, uttered an ex- 
clamation of horror, and pointed to a 
column. 

* Terrible fracas in Grafton Street. Be- 
tween two and three o'clock this morning 
a fatal affray took place at the house of 
M. Eustache, in Grafton Street, well 
known in certain circles as the " Trois- 
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Etoiles." It appears that high words 
passed between a Mr Pierrepoint and the 
well known and popular owner of the 
Parthenon, about Mademoiselle La Mara. 
The former gentleman dangerously 
wounded Mr Castleton with a dagger, 
and then stabbed the unfortunate actress 
to the heart. Neither is expected to live. 
The would-be assassin was at once 
arrested, and will be charged this morn- 
ing at Bow Street.' 

' Rex, it is impossible ! — it is too 
horrible ! ' cried Constance, desperately. 

* If our darling boy were dying they must 
have sent for us long before.' 

* There is a ring, and Baptiste's voice ! ' 
broke in the squire, excitedly flinging wide 
the door, and facing his brother's valet 

* Where is your master, Baptiste ? What 
is this terrible news ? ' 
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* Monsieur, he has gone back to the 
Trois-Etoiles, and sent me on to you and 
madame.' 

* He is alive and safe then? — thank God 
for that. Go on/ 

* M. Albyn only just came home to 
change his dress, monsieur, and sent me 
to tell you not believe one word they cry 
about, but go to Bow Street before ten. 
He has gone back to Grafton Street to 
la pauvre Mademoiselle La Mara, who 
was stabbed dangerously instead of M. 
Albyn.' 

' Instead,' repeated Constance. * Is 
that all you know, Baptiste ? ' 

* Oui, madame.' 

' Send up a hansom, Baptiste, as you 
go out,' said Rex Castleton. ' Connie, get 
your things on if you are going or we 
shall not get in, and we shall learn 
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the truth quickest by doing as Albyn 
says/ 

And the squire was wise. 

A little before ten Mrs Bury-Talmer's 
carriage drove up to the house in Grafton 
Street, where now a stalwart policeman 
was on duty to prevent any crowd gather- 
ing. Jean Prix admitted Kate directly, 
and at the same moment Albyn came 
downstairs, hat in hand. She put her 
hand into his, and looked her question. 

' There is at least no change for the 
worse,' he said; * she lies perfectly quiet, 
but not unconscious, though she has not 
whispered one word since you left Dr 
Bellamy thinks there is no immediate 
danger, but I cannot be absent long.' 

He spoke very quietly, but he looked 
dreadful, Kate thought, so changed that it 
scarcely seemed the bright, careless Albyn 
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she knew so well. In the carriage on the 
way to Bow Street he said that Eustache 
had gone on some time ago to his solicitor, 
as he was to prosecute. Dr Bellamy would 
be down soon. 

Outside there was a little knot of people, 
and as the carriage stopped, Addison and 
Wayland came up, shook hands, and went 
in with them. Albyn's presence was 
sufficient assurance that Margherita was 
not in immediate danger. 

All their companions of last night were 
already in court. M. Eustache, with 
Albyn's own solicitor, to whom he had 
sent him. Rex and his wife arrived soon 
after and joined the group, giving Albyn 
a close hand clasp and earnest ' Thanks, 
dear boy, for your message ; * but asked 
no questions with so many round, for 
soon after ten the stylish denizens of the 
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West End began to crowd the court, and 
when Dr Bellamy arrived he could with 
difficulty make his way to a place near 
the others concerned. 

' I wonder if Pierrepoint has got 
his lawyer ? * whispered Eustache to 
Redfern. 

* I fancy that little stout man is he/ 
returned the critic ; ' that one who came 
in with Sir George Mayrick ; he's thick 
with Pierrepoint ; rich, but great scamp ; 
been the co. in two D.C. cases a few 
years ago. Hush ! here is the prisoner ! 
By Jove ! he looks like ashes ! ' 

There was a murmur, a sensation in 
the court as the prisoner, certainly lividly 
pale and glancing furtively round, was 
placed in the dock and formally charged . 
with assaulting, stabbing, and dangerously 
wounding Mademoiselle Margherita La 
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Mara, and Eustache's solicitor then briefly 
stated the case. 

The lady was the well-known actress, 
who resided at No. — Grafton Street 
with her uncle, M. Robert Eustache and 
his wife. M. Eustache, in honour of the 
concluding performance of the season at 
the Parthenon Theatre last night, had 
given a supper-party at his residence, at 
which, amongst several other gentlemen 
and ladies well known in society, the 
prisoner was a guest. After supper there 
was a card party. Mademoiselle La Mara 
had brought home with her that night the 
dagger which she used in * L'Une et 
I'Autre,' and when the guests had looked 
at it — it being a real Louis XV. weapon 
— she laid it aside on a table within the 
conservatory, where, later on, she had 
withdrawn, presumably for a few minutes' 

VOL. III. L 
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rest. The prisoner followed her, and soon 
after Mr Albyn Castleton, to whom, it 
appeared, the young lady was privately 
engaged — (sensation in court, and * Sh ! 
sh ! ' from the usher) — heard words which 
made him at once go to her protection. 
The prisoner then uttered a grossly in- 
sulting word to the lady, and Mr Castleton 
struck him. The prisoner instantly seized 
the dagger and aimed a furious blow at 
him, which Mademoiselle La Mara saw 
and intercepted, receiving the stab her- 
self. The prisoner was at once seized, 
and a constable sent for. He (the 
speaker) would call sufficient evidence to 
prove the main facts, and ask for a 
remand. 

' Have you any deposition by the lady 
herself, Mr Grimshaw?' asked the magi- 
strate. 
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* No, sir ; she has not spoken since, 
and the medical gentleman called in is 
here to prove that she is lying in a most 
precarious state.* 

' Call him, if you please.* 

Dr Bellamy went into the witness-box, 
and gave his evidence as tb the nature 
and danger of the wound. His patient 
was lying at present in a most precarious 
state, and though he hoped the injuries 
might prove to be less dangerous than 
they had feared, it would be some days 
at least before he could possibly give 
even a decided opinion. He was now 
going back to her, and, in fact, the 
moment he was released the doctor left 
the court, even as Albyn was called into 
his vacated place. 

* About two o'clock,' he said, ' I was 
sitting playing dcarti with a lady, Mrs 
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Bury-Talmer, in such a position that I 
could see across the second drawing-room 
to the entrance of the conservatory, to 
which I saw Mademoiselle La Mara pass, 
and shortly after, the prisoner followed 
her, so, though I still played and talked 
to my antagonist, I kept a quiet watch in 
that direction.* 

' Why did you do that, Mr Castleton ? ' 
asked the magistrate, whilst Pierrepoint 
folded his arms tightly, with a muttered 
curse on his rival. 

* Because, Sir William, I knew that Mr 
Pierrepoint was very excited and had 
taken too much wine ; and knowing that 
he considered an actress a fair mark for 
insult, I did not feel at all sure that he 
would remember the respect due to a 
lady and his host's niece, so I kept watch, 
and presently catching an exclamation 
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which warranted my suspicion, I excused 
myself to Mrs Bury-Talmer and went to 
the conservatory. The prisoner was 
grasping Mademoiselle La Mara's wrist, 
and refused to release her. I told him 
that I wished to avoid a scene for her 
sake, but if he did not at once let her go 
I would make him. He obeyed then, but 
with words as false as they were insulting 
to the lady.' 

* Do you remember the precise words, 
Mr Castleton ? ' said Sir William. 

Albyn's dark cheek flushed as he 
answered, — 

*Yes; he said, "It is too late to be 
so very careful of the repute of your 
mistress." I struck him across the mouth 
at once, of course, and turned to lead 
Mademoiselle La Mara away. In that 
second she sprang forward with a cry 
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but instantly fell back into my arms 
stabbed, and I saw the dagger (produced 
and identified) all bloody in the prisoner s 
hand. The blow was meant for me.' 

' No doubt/ said the magistrate. * Was 
the prisoner aware of your engagement 
to Mademoiselle La Mara ? * 

* No, Sir William ; it was private, and 
meant to be kept so for a short time 
longer, but after what had just passed, it 
was necessary, for her sake, that I should 
at once make it public' 

* Certainly ; as a man of honour you 
could not possibly do less. You can 
stand down, unless Mr Lewton has any 
questions to ask you.' 

Mr Lewton said he had not, at present, 
and M. Eustache was called next. His 
evidence was corroborative. Mr Pierre- 
point had lost heavily at play, and had 
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certainly taken more wine than was ad- 
visable ; had noticed that he appeared 
excited when he left the card-table. The 
next thing he heard a wild cry from his 
niece, * Not Albyn — my God ! — not 
Albyn ! ' and springing up, saw the pri- 
soner stab her. She fell back into Mr 
Castleton's arms, and he (witness) rushed 
forward and seized the prisoner, who 
tried to escape. 

Mrs Bury-Talmer, Captain Calvert, and 
Addison were also called to prove the 
same ; everybody, in fact, had heard that 
cry, and sprang up as the fatal blow was 
given. The magistrate asked several 
questions, and then called upon the pri- 
soner's solicitor for his defence. 

There was certainly not much to be 
made, except on the plan embodied in 
the old bar story of the counsel who 
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wrote on his brief as a summary of his 
instructions, * No case ; abuse plaintiffs 
attorney.' Mr Lewton said that his client 
admitted that, in a moment of ungovern- 
able passion, caused by Mr Castleton's 
unwarrantable provocation, he had snatched 
the dagger, and aimed a blow at him, 
though before he could arrest himself 
in the very act, most unhappily. Made- 
moiselle La Mara had intercepted it, and 
received it instead ; but, though excited, 
he denied being at all under the influence 
of wine, as the witnesses had stated ; he 
flatly denied having insulted the lady, or 
coupled her name with that of Mr Castle- 
ton, as he asserted ; he had only been 
trying to persuade her to take the stakes 
which, earlier in the evening, she had 
won from himself and Mrs Bury-Talmer 
at euchre (slight sensation), and had only 
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taken her hand to lead her back to the 
salon, when Mr Castleton thought proper 
to interfere in a most insolent manner, 
and strike him, an indignity which natur- 
ally exasperated him beyond control. 
As to the allusion made by two of the 
witnesses (Calvert and Tillotson had spoken 
of the Bijou esclandre to show the temper 
of the prisoner toward both Albyn and 
the young actress) as to a club scandal, 
and Mr Pierrepoint's jealousy of Mr 
Castleton, it was unworthy of notice. 

The magistrate, however, thought 
differently. The charge, he said, was 
perforce admitted, and from the weight 
of evidence before him, he thought it 
quite plain that there was much jealous 
enmity, on the prisoner's part, directed 
against Mr Albyn Castleton, and that 
he (the accused) had certainly offered 
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to the lady in question an insult which 
fully justified any gentleman — much more 
her affianced husband — in interfering to 
protect her. He should remand the case 
for a week, to see how Mademoiselle La 
Mara progressed, and, if possible, to take 
her deposition. If she should unhappily 
succumb to the wound inflicted, the charge 
would resolve itself into a very grave one, 
and he should, therefore, at present decline 
to accept any bail at all for the prisoner. 

Sir William would listen to no remon- 
strance, and the next charge was called 
on, whilst Pierrepoint was removed, and 
the crowd poured out. 

' ril see you later. Rex,' Albyn said 
quickly, and hurried Kate, who clung to 
his arm, into the carriage. 

* Back to Grafton Street,' he said, and 
the carriage swept off. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

*WITH THIS RING I THEE WED.' 

OCHEFOUCAULD in his 
famous * Maximes/ has the re- 
mark that we take a certain 
pleaisure in the misfortunes of our friends, 
and if the words * so called ' were inserted 
to qualify it, one must admit that there 
is a good deal of truth in the cyni- 
cism. Madame La Marquise dAmville 
drove from Bow Street straight to Lady 
Caroline Dysart's house in Hertford 
Street, to give her and her daughter the 
true particulars of the fracas at the * Trois- 
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Etoiles/ The marquise herself did not 
like Pierrepoint very much, and did like 
La Mara, whom, besides, it was the fashion 
to admire. She found that the Dysarts, 
over a very late breakfast, had only 
shortly before seen the notice in the 
paper, and, much alarmed, knew not what 
to think or do, except that both agreed 
that * it served the girl right, — she was 
fast, Helen always felt sure — and it was 
just a row in a private gambling room 
about an actress, call it by fine names if 
they would — how could the marquise ever 
go to that " Trois-Etoiles.*'* ' 

The marquise's story, however, put 
another face on the matter, and however 
they might wish to exonerate Helen's 
recreant fianc^, it was plain that recreant 
he was — that whilst engaged to her he 
had made dishonourable proposals to the 
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beautiful actress, and had evidently no 
intention of allowing his marriage to 
change his dissipated life in any respect. 

* It is not she that is insulted, but me,' 
she cried passionately. * How dared he ! — 
I don't believe Castleton's assertion either ! 
No, I do not, marquise ! You are deceived 
in the girl. Bah ! What can one expect 
from an actress and quite a Bohemian ! ' 

Lady Caroline said little till Madame 
d'Amville had gone ; but when Helen 
ended with a burst of hysterical tears, 
declaring she would break off the en- 
gagement, her mother told her severely 
that she should do nothing rashly ; it was 
a wretched, disgraceful affair she allowed, 
but Charlton must be heard first ; it might 
not be impossible to forgive him. Lady 
Caroline did not, in fact, want to let slip a 
probable twenty thousand a year. Helen, 
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less mercenary, and burning with jealousy 
and indignation at the public slight, or 
worse than slight to herself, cared not so 
much for that, and would have at once 
written to end her engagement, but that 
her mother insisted on waiting the week 
out ; if Margherita died she had nothing 
more to say ; but if not, then Pierrepoint, 
after this remand, would be released on 
bail at least, and it was then time to con- 
sider what action to take. They should 
go to Hastings to-morrow as originally 
intended, and she (Lady Caroline) would 
write to Pierrepoint. 

Meanwhile there were no end of cards 
of inquiry left at Grafton Street, and Mr 
Emerton called himself then and each day. 
The evening papers published, beside a 
full report of the morning's examination, 
a bulletin, — * Mademoiselle La Mara is 
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much the same and still in danger, but 
there is fair hope of her recovering.' 

* Poor young thing/ said Mrs Castleton, 
quite softened ; ' all to save our own dear 
boy, too ! But Rex, Rex — you would not 
believe my warning, and I was right, you 
see. I told you no good would come of 
those fast, wild ways of his. I wish he 
would come in quickly.' 

* If he doesn't, I shall go there/ said 
the squire, restlessly anxious and excited. 
* That Pierrepoint is a cowardly villain to 
basely insult a girl, and then try to murder 
her lover. Ah, Jove ! here is Albyn.' 

A hansom stopped and remained wait- 
ing as Albyn sprang out and up the 
steps. The next .minute he was in the 
room. 

* Rex — Connie — don't you misjudge 
Margherita,' were his first words. *You 



^ 
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have heard all that passed, and I would 
to Heaven the blow had struck me — 
not her ! but I want you two to know 
the real, whole truth, and see how noble 
a being she is who has given her precious 
life, and more than life, for me/ 

' More ? ' repeated Constance, under her 
breath. 

' Ay ; for her act, her words betrayed 
her love for me, and after the foul slander 
that villain had twice uttered publicly, 
what would — what must the world have 
thought, unless I gave it the lie in word 
and deed ? I declared at once that she 
was my promised wife, and — she must 
make that true if — if God spares her to 



me/ 



* Then you said that to shelter her 
name ? ' said the squire, quickly ; ' there 
is no real engagement, Albyn ? ' 
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* None/ said Albyn, looking from Rex 
to his wife, *of which she yet knows, 
for she has scarcely spoken yet — none 
but that which is made by our mutual 
love and my honour; some time ago I 
asked Margherita to be my wife, and 
she refused me/ 

* Refused you ! ' exclaimed Mrs Castle- 
ton, too astonished to keep silence, * when 
she loved you ? ' 

' Ay — how well she has proved ! * said 
Albyn, sadly ; * but if we are proud so 
is she, and she refused, with a shadow 
on her own birth, to accept my hand. 
Outwardly she said we must remain as 
we were, but as lovers we must part.' 

Husband and wife exchanged looks, 
and the admiration in the one face was 
reflected in the other. 

* Noble, generous girl ! ' and the words 
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came almost as one from both ; * sh^ 
has proved herself worthy to bear an 
ancient name, and hold a loyal heart, 
and if—' 

Constance broke down with a sob, 
and the squire, manlike, .turned hastily 
aside. 

* And if,' softly repeated Albyn, draw- 
ing his sister closer to him, ' my darling 
is spared, you will come and see her ; 
won't you. Connie ? ' 

' I will go now and help to nurse her,' 
sobbed Constance ; but Albyn told her 
quietly, that at present no one but her 
nurse. Miss Featherstone, and himself 
were admitted to her room. 

' But, dear Albyn, the nurse will have 
to take some rest,' began his sister. 

' Certainly ; but while she takes some 
I keep watch. Madame Eustache has 



% 
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placed a large sofa in the boudoir com- 
municating with the sick-room; if to- 
morrow, or later, we need more help, I 
will send for you, Connie/ 

' Promise that, Albyn/ 

He kissed her, with a faint, transient 
smile, and went away. 

The next morning anxious inquirers 
were informed that the wound was heal- 
ing satisfactorily, but there was some 
feverishness and great weakness. Addi- 
son asked whether Margherita had spoken 
at all or known those about her. 

* She scarcely spoke, being forbidden 
to make the effort, but she knew '* Sister 
Alice," as her nurse bade them call her, 
and Albyn, the only people, except Dr 
Bellamy, who yet went near her,* M. 
Eustache added. 

So those terrible, anxious hours of 
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suspense and fluctuations between hope 
and fear passed slowly on to be * written 
on the scroll — not of fame, but time/ 
But Dr Bellamy said one day that 
the pulse was better and her strength 
markedly rallying. 

That afternoon the actress had fallen 
into a quiet sleep, and Sister Alice had 
gone into the next room to lie down, 
whilst Albyn Castleton took her place in 
the sick-room. Perhaps an hour passed 
by when from where he sat he saw the 
patient stir and move her head uneasily, 
as if the moment she awoke she had 
missed and sought for the one loved 
being ; as if, out of her sight, some 
vague doubt haunted her that he was 
dead. He was bending over her 
directly. 

' I am here, sweetheart.' 
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He saw at once that there was a 
change for the better as regarded 
strength, but, alas ! in the dark, path- 
etic eyes, wide open to his own, there 
lay a more full return to the conscious- 
ness of trouble. 

* Am I dying, Albyn ? ' 

Faint and low the sweet voice, eacTi 
word dropped out as it were — but 
still it was not — a whisper, scarcely 
breathed. 

* God forbid,' he said, fervently ; * don't 
think of that, BlackbiM.' 

A look of deep pain came into the 
beautiful face, and she moved her left 
hand restlessly; the light glinted on that 
plain gold ring, and she started. 

' What is that ring ? It is not for me — 
never — never ! ' 

* Hush, darling,' Albyn said, clasping 
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that little hand firmly in his own, as he 
saw that it was best to speak at once. 
' Do you remember, a few days ago, I 
put it there, and called you again, as I 
had done before them all — my wife that 
shall be ? ' 

Memory was active now, and the blood 
flushed to her cheek. Albyn touched it 
softly with his lips, and added, very 
quietly and tenderly, — 

' I never meant to give you up, my 
Blackbird, and now, for your dear sake, 
and for mine, it must be ; I have publicly 
claimed you ; I am at your side only by 
my right, as your betrothed husband ; we 
are wedded in heart already, God knoweth, 
and nothing shall part us. Rest in that 
knowledge, my darling/ 

A faint, sweet smile, half-happy, half- 
sad, crossed her face ; her lips moved. 
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and her lover stooped lower to catch the 
slowly-murmured words. 

' I have no — strength — against you ; 
but oh, Albyn, let none other but this 
be my wedding-ring/ 

' I meant that when I put it there, 
heart's dearest/ was his answer. 

It was no wonder that Dr Bellamy, 
at his visit the next morning, found that 
the patient had gained quite beyond his 
expectations. 

' Why, Sister Alice,' said he cheerily, 
* what magic arts have you used to work 
such improvement } ' 

* Nay,' said Miss Featherstone, as Al- 
byn, hearing the doctor on the move, 
came back into the room ; * I think it 
is Mr Castleton who has been the 
magician.' 

* And the magic art,' said Albyn, 
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softly, 'only a very old one — as old as 
the world's history, doctor. Is she — ' 

* Out of the wood, you would say. 
Yes, I think the dangerous point is 
safely passed, and we shall get on. 
And, nurse, she might be moved on to 
the sofa this afternoon, and wheeled into 
that boudoir next there for a couple 
of hours. What say you, my dear? — 
your magician will lift you like a baby, 
I know.' 

The Italian's large eyes turned on the 
said magician with a smile, and she said, 
with languid sauciness, — 

* If he is not tired of me. May Kate 
come in, doctor ? ' 

* Mrs Bury-Talmer,' explained Castle- 
ton ; * she has asked for her and Addison 
yesterday.' 

The doctor nodded. 
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* Ah, yes — she may see them for a few 
minutes, one at a time.' 

' And do you think, doctor/ said Albyn, 
quietly, ' that in a day or two my brother 
and sister may see her ? They anxiously 
wait your leave to do so/ 

Both saw Margherita start, and flush 
slightly, but she did not speak, as Dr 
Bellamy replied, sharp enough to quite 
see something of how matters had been, — 

'Yes, certainly — to-morrow, perhaps, if 
all goes well. Good-bye, pretty one,' 
and away he went. 

The next day was the expiration of 
the week, and Charlton Pierrepoint was 
brought up on remand in due form. 
This time counsel, duly instructed, ap- 
peared severally for the prisoner and the 
prosecutor, M. Eustache. 

The formalities of the charge gone 
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through, the prosecuting counsel produced 
Dr Bellamy's certificate that his patient 
was out of danger, and said that since 
the last hearing the circumstances of the 
case had assumed a less serious aspect. 
The victim of the assault was out of 
danger ; and he might, perhaps, refer 
to the widespread, he might say national 
sympathy, for her, and indignation at her 
injurer, that had been evinced as at once 
the most signal evidence of the high and 
well-deserved position she held amongst 
us, and the most complete refutation of 
and punishment for the dastardly insult 
and injury that had been offered her. 
No words of his could add to, or detract 
from, the very grave nature of the offence 
of which the prisoner had been guilty, 
but his client wished to avoid any ap- 
pearance of personal vindictiveness, and 
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in estimating any punishment, regard 
should be had to the social position of 
the prisoner, and the consequent indirect 
penalty he would have to suffer on account 
of these proceedings. He understood 
that the prisoner was prepared in the 
fullest way to express his profound regret 
at the occurrence, and to retract unre- 
servedly the slanderous and baseless in- 
sinuations he had made. He trusted that 
the learned magistrate would consent to 
dispose of the case summarily. 

The prisoner's counsel then spoke to 
the purport foreshown by his learned 
friend. He commenced by an eloquent 
and graceful tribute to the high character 
and talents of Mademoiselle La Mara, 
and went on to say that his client was 
fully prepared to do all that had been 
said. He pleaded guilty to the charge^ 
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and deeply and unfeignedly regretted what 
had been done. He must confess to hav- 
ing injudiciously taken — he presumed — too 
much wine, and under great excitement 
and feelings of jealousy regarding Miss 
La Mara, had offered insult and violence, 
which in calmer moments he would be the 
first to resent, as they had been resented. 
He especially retracted the gross slander 
he had uttered regarding Mademoiselle 
La Mara's relations with Mr Castleton, 
and tendered every possible apology. He 
(the learned counsel) thought that, con- 
sidering the mental suffering, however 
well-deserved, that his client had been 
enduring, he had been sufficiently pun- 
ished, and he trusted the magistrate would 
think that the justice of the case would 
be met by the infliction of a fine. 

But if Pierrepoint hoped to escape 
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punishment he was mistaken, for Sir 
William, after giving him one of the most 
severe reprimands that ever a man fully 
deserved, sentenced him to six months' 
imprisonment for an aggravated assault, 
observing that he only dealt as leniently 
as that as the lady was out of danger, and 
her uncle and affianced husband refrained 
from pressing the charge. Othqrwise he 
should have committed him for trial. 

So, in fact, ended Pierrepoint's career in 
society for many a year certainly — for 
always in any circle where those who had 
once known him moved. 




CHAPTER XIV. 



'we are the witnesses.' 




F, ten days ago, as she sat in the 
theatre watching the masterly 
acting of Margherita La Mara, 
any Cassandra had told Mrs Castleton 
that very shortly she would welcome that 
young actress, the diva of Bohemia, and 
heroine of a not over creditable fracas at a 
private gambling salle, as her brother-in- 
law's bride, she would have treated the 
mere suggestion precisely as the prophe- 
cies of the classic prophetess were treated, 
— with incredulous scorn ; yet who is that 
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handsome lady who pauses on a threshold 
with heaving breast and eyes full of start- 
ing tears as they look in on that beautiful 
blue-robed form lying on a couch near the 
open window filled with flowers, — not 
alone, for a young and handsome man sits 
by her — who is this visitor but Constance 
Castleton. 

' May I come in ? ' she says quite quietly 
— and does so as her brother rises to give 
her his place. The girl turns quickly, 
half lifts herself; and Constance, dropping 
on her knees, clasps her arms about the 
slight form, her hot tears falling fast 
on the young face she pillows on her 
bosom. 

* My precious child ! ' she whispers 
brokenly — * my precious child — Albyn's 
wife/ 

And then fearing harm from the girl's 
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deeply-stirred emotion, she puts her gently 
back, keeping fast the slender hands that 
cling to hers, and controls her own agita- 
tion after a few moments, speaking not 
direct to her but to Albyn. 

* Rex sent his love to Margherita, and 
he will come when she is a day or two 
stronger ; for he feared that both in one 
day might be too much.' 

* Dear old Rex,' said the younger 
brother, * let him come to - morrow 
then.' 

* He shall. Ah ! here is Miss Feather- 
stone,' — as Alice came in from the next 
room. * How shall we ever thank you 
for your care of our dear child there ? ' 

Sister Alice's shake of the head dis- 
claimed any thanks ; but the look she 
turned on her patient was so odd, so 
significant, Albyn fancied that he deter- 
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mined to ask her some time what she was 
thinking of in connection with his Black- 
bird. . He did ask her, too, later, catching 
her outside, and she only smiled and said, 
'Nothing new or particular' — which did 
not satisfy him, however. Rex came the 
next day, and told La Mara that she would 
be the dearest sister and bonniest bride 
that ever brother and lover could claim. 
After that, Constance came nearly every 
day, and then would send Alice for a 
drive, while she took her place ; or else 
it was Kate ; and so the days wore on, 
August was slipping by, and Dr Bellamy 
began to talk of getting his charge away 
to the sea-side for a month. 

* But, Dr Bellamy ! ' exclaimed the 
actress, in dismay, — she was reclining in 
a voluminous easy - chair now — * I am 
getting quite strong now, and we have to 
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recommence rehearsing " Leila " in Sep- 
tember, to open in October.' 

' Rehearsing ! go to — Jericho — ' rejoined 
the autocrat, patting the curly black head — 
* you have got to obey orders, ma'amselle, 
I believe it is settled that there is one 
trifling little business matter you are to 
transact before your departure, but that 
is all/ 

She looked with large puzzled eyes from 
face to face — doctor, nurse, — ^lover ; they 
were smiling, and the blood mounted 
slowly to her cheek. 

* There is some conspiracy- — or joke ? ' 
Castleton laughed in his old wicked 

way. 

* Conspiracy, perhaps ; but no joke, 
sweetheart,' said he. * Only a few 
minutes with me in a church, and — ' 

' Oh, Albyn ! ' 
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* Oh, Margherita ! ' mimicked the doctor. 
' Who else can take such care of you ? 
Bless the child ! you must have a honey- 
moon, I suppose, and the ladies have even 
got the dress in hand, I believe ! Good- 
bye — ^good-bye.' 

Sister Alice followed him outside, asked 
something, to which he replied, * Yes — 
quite strong enough, nurse, I think ; ' and 
Miss Featherstone returned. 

' I hope,' she said in her sweet, gentle 
manner, as she sat down near the other 
two — for Albyn had placed himself on the 
arm of Margherita's chair — ' I hope that 
you will not think me impertinently 
curious if I ask you a question.' 

* Dear Sister Alice, — a thousand if you 
choose.' 

*One will do first. Is La Mara your 
stage name or your own, dear ? ' 
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The actress started, and turned so pale 
that Castleton passed his arm lightly 
round her shoulders. Once again the 
same thought, like a flash, went through 
those two hearts as if they were literally 
one. Albyn said quietly, — 

'It is the only name she has ever 
borne. Why do you ask ? ' 

* Because, the moment I saw Margher- 
ita lying like one dead in that next room, 
I was so absolutely startled by the more 
than exact likeness to one I had known 
years ago, that I could hardly help an 
exclamation of recognition. I felt sure 
from that moment that, by a strange 
coincidence of fate, the daughter was my 
patient as the poor mother had been 
before her in an hospital ward.' 

* I knew it ! Heaven ! I knew it,' 
muttered the girl; 'oh, mother, mother!' 
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* Go on, Sister Alice/ Albyn said in a 
low, suppressed tone. 'You, then, were 
the nurse who, for a few days, took 
another's place in the September of the 
year / 

* Yes, I was ; but how do you know ? ' 
said Alice, in utter surprise. 

* I will tell you all presently. That 
Italian in St Martin's Hospital was this 
child's mother, as you rightly assert Did 
she tell you her name, her history ? ' 

*She told me her own name, Anna 
Ferrara, but the first I knew. I had 
seen her twice before that,' said Alice. 
'Three years before I had crossed from 
Hamburg in the same boat with her 
and her child, Margherita. Madame 
Firenze, she called herself, and two years 
before that I had seen her; and that, 
my dear,' said Alice, bending forward, 
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'was in the English Consulate Chapel at 
Trieste, where she was married to an 
Englishman/ 

' Married ! — you saw it — my mother, — 
oh, Albyn ! ' 

The sudden blaze of dazzling light was 
almost too much, and Anna's child buried 
her face in her lover's breast with such 
a wild, passionate burst of tears as shook 
the slight form to its centre. All the 
pent-up grief of years, and a happiness 
that was almost agony, broke the flood- 
gates down, and it was long before even 
Albyn's tender voice and touch could 
calm her, or still the heavy sobs. 

* There is no harm done, dear Sister 
Alice/ he said, his own soft voice un- 
steady, — as, presently, Margherita lay 
against him like a tired child — *for it 
has been such a bitter, life-long trouble, 
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that Its removal cannot but help her to 
regain strength, even if for a few hours 
it exhausts her.' 

* Tell me all, Sister Alice/ whispered 
the girl, ' I can bear it ; let me know all 
about my mother, for pity's sake.' 

* My darling child, I wish I could tell 
you more,' said Miss Featherstone, kiss- 
ing her tenderly, *but I cannot. The 
story is a simple one. Between nineteen 
and twenty years ago, I was. with an 
invalid lady in Trieste, and one morning, 
when out walking alone, I passed the 
chapel attached to the English Consulate. 
I saw the door ajar, and strolled in to 
see it. I saw directly that the chaplain 
of the Consulate was performing a mar- 
riage — a very private one, evidently; the 
bridegroom was an Englishman.' 

' Pardon me, Sister Alice,' interrupted 
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Albyn ; ' should you know him, or a 
picture of him, again ? ' 

'Certainly, Mr Castleton. The bride 
was quite a girl, an Italian — this child's 
very self, in fact, saving — forgive me — 
that your Margherita has a more intel- 
lectual, more powerful face. Well, I 
looked and listened. The priest put the 
question to the man in English as 
to his name, — he answered, "William 
Augustus J 

* Yes — those were his Christian names,' 
said Castleton, answering a look. 

'Ah! Then he put the question to 
the bride in English and Italian. She 
answered distinctly, " Anna Luisa " ' — 
again she paused. 

' After her French mother's sister, Louise 
de Montmorenci ; go on, please.' 

' I waited till they all went away into 
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the vestry and then came out ; but I 
often thought of them, and wondered 
what strange, perhaps sad story lay in 
that marriage. Two years after, as I 
said, on a Hamburg boat, I saw that 
same beautiful Italian, but oh! how 
changed. She had a widow's cap, and 
was quite alone, save for her child, an 
infant of a year old, her very image. I 
was a first-class passenger, she, poor 
thing, second, and I, having an invalid 
in charge, could scarcely speak to her ; 
besides, she was very reserved, and, 
beyond the child's name and hers, I 
knew nothing more. I conjectured that 
she was perhaps on the stage, and so 
had taken the name by which she had 
shipped — Firenze. On landing, I lost 
sight of her of course. Nearly three 
years later, an old servant of ours, who 
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was a nurse in the Accident Ward at 
St Martin's Hospital, was suddenly called 
to her mother's death-bed. The hospital 
was full, the staff over-done already, and, 
with the matron's leave, in the emergency, 
poor Janet sent for me to stay a few days, 
and the very evening I went, they brought 
in a case of street accident, a foreigner. 
Stooping to lift her child over the road, 
she had been struck by an iron bar falling 
from a passing van, and her spine so 
injured that there was little hope. My 
dear, I knew her and the child at once.' 

She stopped, trying to stay her tears ; 
there was a deep, smothered sob from 
one of her listeners, the other bent his 
head to the dear face on his breast, as 
he said brokenly, — 

* It is too much for you — another time.' 
But Alice regained her control. 
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' No ; there is little more/ she said. 
* She lived for three days, and then in 
the night passed away in my arms; but 
before that a few hours she was able to 
tell me a little. Her husband had deserted 
her ; she had made her way to London to 
find him, but she believed he must be 
dead. She had existed she hardly knew 
how — a little needlework for a theatrical 
costumier, and so forth — till at last she 
scraped up a few pounds and got down 
to the London Docks to try and get back 
to the Continent. Returning from that, 
the accident happened. Her maiden 
name was Ferrara ; her husband's Disardi. 
Plainly, he had either allowed her to 
Italianise his English name (whatever it 

# 

was), or, more likely, had deliberately 
married under that name for the purpose 
of concealment of his marriage/ 
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' We shall soon ascertain that/ said 
Albyn Castleton sternly. * His real name 
was Dysart. We had traced out this 
strange story of wrong and misery step 
by step, up to Anna's flight from Florence 
on the one hand, and from her child back 
to the hospital on the other ; but the one 
link which, in God's mercy, you have 
supplied, we had as yet failed to get. 
Is that all — the little child ?' 

' Ah ! ' said Alice, shaking her head, 
* that grieved me bitterly. I was obliged 
to leave the day Anna was buried ; but I 
promised to return for the child in a day 
or two, as I had promised Anna to take 
it. When I returned, the child was gone 
— lost or stolen in the street — ^and no 
efforts of the police ever found it.* 

* She was stolen by a woman who was 
in the next bed but one to her mother,' 
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said Albyn ; * but you will know all the 
story before long, dear Sister Alice. At 
present, not a word even to Arthur. 
Margherita, my darling, lie down now 
and try to rest — to sleep a little on the 
sofa. See, I will not leave you, sweet- 
heart.' 



That evening Albyn Castleton had a 
long interview with Mr Emerton ; the 
next morning the detective started for 
Trieste, and travelled night and day. 





CHAPTER XV. 



THE LOST LINK SUPPLIED. 

jE are requested to state,' an- 
nounced the dailies a few 
mornings later, * that the mar- 
riage of Mr Albyn Castleton and Made- 
moiselle Margherita La Mara will very 
shortly take place quite quietly ; and we 
are also authorised to state positively that 
this gifted actress will not retire from the 
stage, but will resume her place at the 
Parthenon in its re-openlng in December.' 
Yes, but never more in those salons at 
Grafton Street to which she had been the 
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attraction. The beautiful diva withdrawn ; 
the Trois-Etoiles was the Trois-Etoiles no 
more. Ichabod! its glory was departed, 
and Robert Eustache knew it too well. 
But M. Eustache was a man of resource, 
who could rebound from a fall like an 
india-rubber ball. He was one of those 
men who are the sort of cats of society. 
They have nine lives, and cannot be 
killed ; they may half ruin the world, but 
the world cannot ruin them. 

* You are removed to-morrow to Madame 
Castleton's, ma chere/ he said to the 
actress. * Eh bien ! the Trois-Etoiles 
transports itself at once to its proper 
home — Paris. I resign the diva to a 
husband — to friends. I return to M. le 
Pr^fet Michaud's service as you leave it. 
Madame and myself depart in three days.' 

If M. Eustache uttered maledictions on 
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ce maudit Pierrepoint for the dastard 
deed that had practically broken up 
the Trois-Etoiles, he uttered them only 
to Hortense. 

' Thank Heaven that you have got your 
Margherita out of that/ wrote Addison 
from Fblkestone, *and with your people. 
Wire to me the day, and Til come to be 
your best man, dear old fellow. By-the- 
bye, the Marquise and Dysarts are here, 
and madame tells me that Miss Dysart 
has broken off her engagement with 
Pierrepoint. He is done for amongst us, 
and serves him right ! ' 

A few hours after his arrival in Trieste, 
Mr Emerton had telegraphed to Albyn, — 

* All is right. Shall be in London in 
about fifty hours ; ' and then Castleton 
told his brother and sister the truth of 
Margherita's birth, and how he had first 
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met her; but it was his Blackbird who 
added very softly, — 

* So you see, Constance, that after all 
it IS he who first saved me, and gave me 
more than life — something to love all my 
life for ever/ 



Then one evening Mr Emerton came 
back, and himself had the pleasure — ' the 
deep pleasure,' he said, earnestly, of 
putting into the young actress's hands 
a copy, duly authorised and witnessed, 
of the register in the consulate church, 
of the marriage of 'William Augustus 
Dysart and Anna Luisa Ferrara,' with 
the signatures of the then chaplain and 
wo witnesses. 

* And this document, I think,' said the 
detective triumphantly, * makes the chain 
of evidence absolutely perfect. Mr 

VOL. III. o 
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Castleton, it's about the strangest story 
IVe ever come across in all my sixty 
years, and certainly, sir, years ago, when 
that poor little bit of a child stood in 
my oflfice and beseeched me to save the 
gentleman's life, because he had been kind 
to her, and trusted her, and wouldn't take 
one penny for her information, sir, I little 
thought that that child would be that 
gentleman's dear wife some day ; and I'll 
make bold to say, sir, that she'll be a 
wife as good as she's beautiful ; God 
bless her ! ' 

' Dear, kind old friend,' but then 
Margherita could only bow her face on 
the hands she had clasped ; but that was 
enough, her old employer quite under- 
stood her and all that she left unsaid. 



The next morning Addison received 



■■■'.' -if 
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a letter, dated from No. — Upper 
Grosvenor Street, bidding him ' come up 
here on Wednesday next, as the marriage 
was fixed for the Thursday.' 

By a later post Lady Caroline received 
a letter, forwarded from her own house, 
which she read twice before she seemed 
able to understand the sense of it, short 
though it was, and clear as was the 
caligraphy : — 



' Madam, — I understand that next 
Monday and Tuesday you will be in 
town ; I must beg you to kindly favour 
me with an interview here, in your own 
and your daughter's best interests. — I am, • 
yours truly, 

* Margherita La Mara. 

' No. — Hertford Street.' 
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* Good heavens ! what — what can the 
girl want?' muttered Lady Caroline, 
with such a white face of terror that it 
was well she was alone. I must go 
— I must see what it is. P will write^ 
and name Tuesday morning.' 

In half-an-hour the letter sped on its 
way to London. 




CHAPTER XVI. 




* OH, COME YE IN PEACE OR COME YE IN WAR ? ' 

ADY Caroline Dysart is in 
the drawing-room, madam/ 
announced Mrs Castleton's 
footman, about twelve on that Tuesday 
morning. 

But instead of Mrs Castleton rising, 
Margherita went upstairs to receive the 
visitor. Physically the actress was still 
a little languid, but mentally she had 
long regained full strength, and was 
certainly equal to an encounter with Lady 
Caroline. 
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* I am so glad that you are getting 
better/ the latter said, as they met ; * such 
a terrible affair, too ; I hope you are really 
getting strong again, Mademoiselle.' 

* Oh yes, thank you. Lady Caroline ' — 
she was gracefully at her ease — the elder 
did strive to seem at ease — La 
Mara added, as each sank into a 
fauteuil. 

* You were doubtless surprised at my 
letter. Lady Caroline, and I must apolo- 
gise for asking you to call on me ? ' 

* I was certainly surprised ; the last 
phrase of your letter quite puzzled me ; 
but perhaps you will kindly explain your 
meaning, Mademoiselle.* 

The great Lord Bacon, in his essay 
on Cunning, remarks that * A sudden, 
bold and unexpected question doth many 
times surprise a man, and lay him open. 
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Like to him that having changed his 
name, and walking in Paul's, another 
came behind him and suddenly called him 
by his true name, whereat straightways 
he looked back/ 

Margherita thoroughly well knew the 
use of this kind of policy — of boldly as- 
suming to be a fact that which she only 
suspected, and so startle her antagonist 
into some sign of self-betrayal. Here 
as usual she had long since gauged the 
woman opposite to her, and she knew 
that a sudden attack from such an unex- 
pected quarter would throw her off her 
guard. 

* I will explain then, Lady Caroline ; 
on his death-bed, William Dysart confessed 
to you that he had left a wife and child 
abroad.* 

If at that moment Lady Caroline had 
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been standing, she must have staggered 
as if physically struck — if, literally, a chasm 
had suddenly opened at her very feet, 
she could not have worn a face of more 
ghastly terror; every drop of blood fled, 
even her lips were drawn as they tried to 
speak a flat denial. 

' A wife and child abroad,* repeated the 
actress slowly ; * not a mistress and name- 
less child ; whom, in his remorse he, trust- 
ing you too much, prayed you to seek out 
and reinstate in their rights.' 

The first shock had passed, and Lady 
Caroline made a desperate effort to re- 
cover herself and regain the ground she 
felt she had lost. 

* It is false!* she interposed, starting 
forward in her chair ; ' he raved and wan- 
dered of his many evil doings. You have, 
I suppose, picked up some servant of the 
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family, who had listened at doors and 
chattered wild gossip of things that never 
have been/ 

* Stop there, Lady Caroline, before you 
commit yourself further,* said Margherita 
sternly, * and hear me, if you are wise ; 
for you know, as well as I will show 
you I do, that William Dysart was not 
quite so bad as you would feign persuade 
me. He deserted his wife, Anna Ferrara,' 
the other started violently, * but he was 
not bad enough to deliberately intermarry 
with Miss Carruthers, or utter a lie in 
his last hours, and die unrepenting the 
cruel wrongs he had done to a too 
trusting girl and his innocent child. You, 
of course, like others, only know of my 
career as an actress, but from the time 
I was ten years old I have been a detec- 
tive's agent, both in London and Paris.' 
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' Good Heaven ! you ? Impossible ! ' 
Lady Caroline fell back in her chair, 
gazing blankly at the actress, with a kind 
of slow dread coming into her eyes, like 
one who feels a network closing round 
her. 

* It is true, madam, as both yourself 
and Madame D'Amville will find. Some 
two years ago, in Paris, I was employed 
on behalf of her French relatives' executor 
to discover Anna Ferrara, or any legitimate 
heir of hers. Step by step — no matter to 
detail how — I have done so, and at this 
moment we hold in our hands the un- 
broken chain of evidence of her marriage 
with Mr Dysart, and of their child's birth 
and present identity.' 

* I suppose,' said Lady Caroline, with a 
cold, hard sneer, ' that, as the culmination 
of this trumped-up attempt to defraud my 
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child, that you will tell me you — the police 
agent, the actress — are William Dysart's 
daughter ? ' 

* I am, Lady Caroline — William Dysart's 
legitimate daughter,' said the other steadily. 

* rU never believe it ! ' exclaimed Lady 
Caroline almost fiercely, and springing to 
her feet. Mt is a bold attempt at fraud. 
His daughter you may be — he had others 
like that, I daresay, and Anna's too — but 
I will never believe or allow such a 
monstrous claim as — ' 

' Pardon me, madam, but I think you 
will, if you will hear me first before all 
goes forth to the world in a court of 
law,' said the actress firmly but gently. 
* I only wish for peace, not war — for my 
birthright and both my parents' honour — 
not to beggar my cousin Helen, or make 
a feud between us in the future. Will 
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you hear my story and the evidence we 
hold before you decide on a line of 
action ? ' 

How beautiful she was ! How strange 
the power she held to sway even such a 
cold, hard woman as this ! If this had 
been the mother, what wonder that even 
roud William Dysart had been witched 
into marriage sooner than lose her. 

She sank slowly back into the fauteuil. 

' I will hear you, then,' she said, and 
never moved or spoke whilst she listened. 

Without giving one hint of the working 
out by which the links of the story had 
been obtained, Margherita went quietly 
and incisively through the whole facts 
and evidence in their hands, touching as 
lightly as possible on her own strange 
story, and entirely leaving out all mention 
of Albyn until the much later date when 
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he in fact became her employ en The 
copy of the marriage register in the 
church at Trieste ; Alice Featherstone's 
evidence, able to identify both parents 
and child ; Polly Saddler's evidence, which 
traced back the actress to be the stolen 
child ; Emerton, who, of course, would 
prove the stolen child to be La Mara — 
the whole came on the listener like 



* The sound of hammer, blow on blow,' 

each clinching home a nail that was death 
to her hopes. 

When the low, soft voice ceased, there 
was a dead silence, which the younger 
waited for the elder to break. 

* Well,' said Lady Caroline at last, in 
a hard, dry manner, * and what are your 
terms of peace ? You do not expect me 
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to yield without the dictum of a court 
of law ? ' 

' I would not forego that dictum, if you 
wished it, Lady Caroline. My birth, my 
right to a stainless name must be made 
public ; but it will make all the difference 
to Helen's future and yours whether you 
allow that law-suit to be made simply a 
friendly suit or a bitterly contested battle.' 

* Explain, if you please.' 

* It is simple enough, madam. In the 
latter case it would be, as usual, a long 
and expensive law-suit, which must end 
in your defeat, since my evidence is 
simply impossible to overthrow { then 
you will have all costs to pay — at least 
your own — with the stigma of a disgrace- 
ful falsehood on your part, for you told 
Madame D'Amville that my father con- 
fessed what it was plainly impossible he 
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could have said. I shall have no mercy. 
If, on the other hand, you will admit to 
me here (never to be publicly said at all) 
that what I said was true — that my father 
was not quite so lost as you have falsely 
declared — if you will do that, and make 
the necessary law-suit a friendly one,' just 
to give public proof and legal stamp of a 
court, then the costs (which will be small) 
will come out of the personal estates. 
The house and land (which is of small 
value, but family property) I must retain ; 
but of the twenty thousand pounds, I will 
settle half on Helen absolutely, — of the 
other half she shall have the income till 
she marries or dies, then that ten thousand 
pounds shall revert to me or my heir. 
Lady Caroline, it is not the money I 
ever cared for, but name — my mother's 
honour. I can earn for myself, even if I 
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were not to inherit, as I shall, my French 
grand-aunt's property.' 

* Do you mean to say that if I agree 
to your offer of peace, that your lover— ^ 
your husband — ^will as coolly give up a 
fortune ? ' 

Margherita smiled outright. 

* My husband, Lady Caroline, and my- 
self are entirely at one ; and even if he 
cared for the gold, I am independent, 
single or wedded.' 

' You are a very generous enemy ! * 
exclaimed Lady Caroline, in absolute 
wonderment at a sacrifice completely 
beyond her comprehension. 

' Pardon — I am not an enemy at all. 
Will you consider the offer of peace or 
war. Lady Caroline "i See Helen and 
your lawyer, and let me hear to-morrow 
— not later.' 
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' No/ said Lady Caroline, rising 
abruptly ; * I take your offer of peace ; 
whichever way the decision may go, I 
see the wisdom of accepting a friendly 
instead of inimical warfare. I admit 
your charge to be a true guess' — the 
blood rose to her fair face now — ' I did 
promise William to try to find his wife 
and child. I asked him where he was 
married, but he could not speak then. I 
would have destroyed all proof, if possible, 
I tell you.' 

* So I suppose,' was the quiet reply ; 
'you must have lived in dread all these 
years, Lady Caroline, I think.* 

'When are you to be married.'^' said 
Lady Caroline, as if she had not 
heard. 

' On Thursday.' 

' Under the name of — ^ 

VOL. III. F 
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' Dysart — my own by right till I take 
that of a husband' 

' And when will this business come 
on?' 

* We shall be able to push it on 
quickly, I hope, as it is an amicable 
suit,' was the answer, and then the 
strange interview terminated, with the 
ordinary adieux. 

' Truly,' said Margherita bitterly, * it 
is only that she is completely beaten. 
Peace — but with this space between.' 





CHAPTER XVII. 

THE CURTAIN FALLS. 

* The roads should blossom, the roads should bloom, 
So fair a bride should leave her home.' 

GOLDEN September day, and 
despite the season and hour — 
only nine o'clock — ^AU Saints 
Church, Margaret Street, was well peopled, 
not only with a great number of theatrical 
folks, but many well - known people of 
fashion were there to see the diva's wedding; 
she was famous — she was public property 
— and to keep the exact date a strict secret 
would have been well-nigh impossible. 
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Small was the bridal party, being only 
near friends, besides the Castletons; the 
Professor, and Kate, of course, Alice 
Featherstone and her brother, the lead- 
ing members of the Parthenon company 
(Addison was best man). Captain Calvert, 
and Rex's two handsome boys. Mrs 
Kavanagh's two pretty little girls, aged 
eight and ten, were the only bride's- 
maids, and a charming set-off they made 
to the rich, dark beauty of the bride ; 
and if she looked very pale and grave, 
it was, Albyn knew, from the depth of 
a happiness so perfect that she could not 
yet realise its full truth ; but the troth 
she gave was spoken as clear and un- 
falteringly as his ; and if, as the priest 
spoke the solemn words — 'Those whom 
God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder,' her hand trembled in her hus- 
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band's clasp, it was not, he knew, from 
one shadow in her heart — one fear that 
his love would ever fail — whatever other 
troubles their future life must inevitably 
know in some form. 

* God bless them both ! ' murmured 
Richard Emerton huskily, as he passed 
out; and when they came out again, 
many perhaps wondered who was that 
tall grey-haired man who stood waiting 
by the carriage door, and with whom 

both shook hands so warmly. 

.'• • . • . • • 

The next day's papers announced, with 
full descriptive and inspired remarks, the 
marriage of Albyn Castleton, Esq., 
younger brother of Mr Castleton of 
Monk's-Royal, with Margherita Anna, 
only daughter of the late William Augus- 
tus Dysart of Fairsholt, shire, so well 
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known on the stage as Mademoiselle La 
Mara. We have reason to believe that 
a very strange and romantic history is 
connected with this gifted actress, which 
will shortly be heard more of by society, 
as a law-suit is pending. We again repeat 
that this favourite artiste will not leave 
the stage, but will now be known profes- 
sionally as Madame La Mara-Castleton. 

• •••••• m 

About the first of October Rex Castle- 
ton got a letter from Albyn to say that 
his wife was quite herself again, and they 
were coming back to town in two days, 
' as rehearsing begins ; ' but as his own 
house, which he was having thoroughly 
re-done up and newly decorated, inside 
and out, would not be ready till the 1 5th 
of November — the very day the Parthenon 
re-opened — he should take her to 's 
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Hotel meanwhile ; * and probably, dear 
Rex, my Blackbird's coming home proper 
will be after the theatre on that very 
night.' 

* What an odd being he is ! ' said Con- 
stance ; * and that law-suit comes on 
directly the court opens. Rex, I would 
not miss either that or the Parthenon for 
anything/ 

A sentiment so shared by society, all 
on the qui vive, that when the much- 
looked-for suit of Dysart v. Dysart came 
on to be heard, the court was crammed 
to overflowing, and the extraordinary story 
disclosed was listened to with breathless 
interest, especially the evidence of Mrs 
Albyn Castletoh herself. That refined, 
gracefully beautiful girl ever a street Arab, 
a police agent! It seemed incredible, in- 
deed, yet these were her own lips telling 
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the story, and though she, as before, 
avoided all details of actions in her 
detective movements, and only al- 
luded to the will of Madame Louise as 
a document which had been lost and 
recovered, the Marquise where she sat 
bit her lips and almost ground her iteeth, 
knowing well now how completely that 
girl had been her master and she the 

dupe. 

The decision of the court was almost a 
foregone conclusion, since theplaintiffs claim 
to be William Dysart's legitimate child and 
heiress was proved so incontestably, and 
judgment was accordingly entered for the 
plaintiff, the costs of the suit by consent to 
be paid out of the personality. 

That evening the Marquise received a 
little packet, enclosing an exquisite 
diamond ring, and a letter begging her 
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acceptance of the jewel, and full freedom to 
return to Paris. 



' I have made that all safe for you, 
Madame, and hope you will forgive your 
kinswoman. Diva Margherita.' 



The world was still talking of the cause 
cdebre, and the consequent and glad 
resignation by M. Crqumassier of the 
property of Louise de Montmorenci into 
the hands of her famous grand-niece, 
when the 15th November came,^ — a bitter 
cold night, with falling snow ; but nothing 
deterred the crowd who pressed in to fill 
the Parthenon theatre that evening; no- 
thing could damp the even wild enthu- 
siasm of the densely packed and excited 
audience as their beautiful favourite once 
more stepped on to the stage, and, when 
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at the last terrible scene where Leila is 
stabbed by her lover at the altar steps, 
the whole house rose — it was almost too 
much like the real tragedy she had gone 
through since they last saw her. Again 
and again they called her forward ; then, 
with Mr Addison, ' Willson and Castleton' 
was shouted ; and half - laughing, but 
deeply moved too, Albyn led his young 
wife across the stage once more — then 
straight to the green-room. 

* No more of it for her to-night, Charlie,' 
he said. * Sit down a moment, sweetheart, 
before you change this dress. Willson, 
your play is a triumph.' 

* The green-room was full. Compli- 
mentary congratulations flying round,' 
Kate Bury-Talmer said. 

*And isn't it fun,' added Butterfly. 
' What do you people think that 
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Calvert declares he heard at the Bijou to- 
day ? There, you tell them, Calvert/ 

* Why,' said he, laughing ; * fancy — you 
know, Castleton, that Lady Caroline and 
Miss Dysart were at Scarborough in 
September ? ' 

' Yes ; my wife told me so.' 

* So was old Sir John Pierrepoint of 
Heath Hall, and, by Jove ! I heard to-day 
that he is engaged to Miss Dysart. Ha, 
ha ! please do forgive my laughing, dear 
Mrs Castleton, but it is really so amusing 
— quite poetical justice ; eh ? ' 

* Poor Helen,' said the actress, rising ; 
and her husband whispered to her 
wickedly, — 

* She wont care, my dear ; she'll get 
her twenty thousand pounds a-year, and 
you — your ten thousand pounds back.' 
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The snow lightly falling has whitened 
the cold streets to-night, as the carriage 
stops before that house in Upper Gros- 
venor Street, and Albyn Castleton, with 
a look into his wife's eyes that speak a 
volume, lifts her in his arms straight from 
the carriage into the hall, all ableize with 
light, and peopled with a row of servants 
eager to welcome their new mistress, as 
she crosses the threshold for that second 
time in her life, as they know now, but 
cannot even guess at the world of deep 
emotion that fill those two hearts as they 
answer their kindly respectful greetings. 
But when good Mrs Griffiths — now the 
housekeeper — would have ushered her 
-master and mistress into the dining-room, 
he said quickly, ' No, not yet,' and drew 
his young wife up the wide staircase — 
up where, years before, the poor little bare- 
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footed outcast denizen of the streets had 
followed him into what seemed a dream 
of Paradise — drew her into a room above, 

and closed the door. 

» 

That very dressing-room, — there was 
the velvet sofa, the blazing fire and light, 
the same furniture that ten years ago had 
met the little Arab's wondering gaze, and 
now — she stood on the same spot for the 
second time, not an oytcast, not, as she had 
bitterly said, ' Only an actress, the diva of 
Bohemia,* but an actress with the world 
at her feet ; with birth, fame ; with a home 
and love ; was that past a dream or not ? 
Ah, no — there was the same dear face, 
the same dark eyes watching her now as 
then, for all the years between. 

' Albyn— husband ! ' 

He opened his arms as she turned, and 
folded her to his very heart, pressing 
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his lips to hers in one long clinging 
kiss. 

' The triumph for outside/ he whispered 
softly, * for the world the great actress, 
but in this room only, where first I saw 
this dear face, take the welcome only 
such love as your husband's can give you 
my darling — my wife ! ' 



THE END. 
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be pronounced second to none." — Chraphie. 

A BROKEN BLOSSOM. By Florence Mah- 

BYAT. 

" .... is a pleasantiy told tale, and will doubtless find acceptance 
with many." — Morning Post, 

MY SISTER THE ACTRESS. By Florence 

Mabbyat. 

•* Will be read through with avidity.** — Court Journal. 
"'My Sister the Actress' L| infinitely above the average run of 
novels.'*— Cowr^ Circular, 
" It is both clever and amusing.'* — Dail^ Nenos, 

F. V. White & Co., 81, Southampton Street, StrancU 



F. V. WHITE & Co.'s New Publication. 



NEW WORE BT THE AUTHOR OF " RECOMMENDED 

TO MERCY." 

At all Libraries and Book8eller8^ in 2 vols., crown 8vo, ISs. 

The Second Edition of 

A WOMAN'S MEMORIES OF WORLD-KNOWN 
MEN. By Mrs. Hoxjstoun, Author of "Eecom- 
mended to Mercy," "Twenty Years in the Wild 
West," &c., Ac. Containing Personal Recollections 
of Wordsworth, John Wilson Croker, Theodore Hook, 
William IV., the late Lord Derby, Mrs. Norton, 
Harrison Ainsworth, and other well-known personages. 

''Few books, we imagine, will cause greater stir in the literary firma- 
meut than Mrs. Honstoun's ' Memories,' into which she has so pleasantly 
thrown a rich treat of choice morsels. Her characteristic portraits of 
the eminent personages she has met through a varied and by no means 
monotonous life are so skilfully brought together that, having once 
opened the book, the rest must be read with avidity. ^ « . The numerous 
anecdotes are told with freshness and vivacity; and Mrs. Houstoun's 
information is not of a superficial nature, but shows how thoroughly 
she has acquired knowledge of the various incidents in the lives of the 
personages with whom she has come in contact. The artistic manner 
IB which the whole of the ' Memories' are woven together do every 
credit to the well-known ability of the authoress." — Ablic Opinion. 

'*Mrs. Houstdun tells many Interesting anecdotes of personages 
' varying in amount of celebrity* during the last half-century. .... 
The author's ' Memories* are often pleasant reading, whether for young 
or olc^ and frequently. tell us more of the character of a favourite hero 
or writer in a few sentences than a full biography." — Morning Posi, 

** It is part of the charm of Mrs. Houstoun's book that she speaks of 
everything and everybody without the slightest reserve." — DaU^ NewB. 

" It is as interesting as its title suggests." — Truth. 

** Mrs. Hqustoun may be congratulated on having succeeded in her 
task, and there is a certain fearless and outspoken style which will 
commend itself to many readers." — John BulU 

*^ The writer excels in delineation of character and in relation of 
anecdotes." — Whitehall Review, 

** The book altogether forms interesting reading." — Oracle. 

-^ — ■ — — * II I . - _ , 

F. V. White & Co., 31, Southampton Street, Strand. 



6 F. V. WHITE & Co.'s Beoent ITovels. 

% 

THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL 

LIBRARIES. 



■•o*- 



PEERESS AND PLAYER. By Florence 
Mabbyat, Author of '' A Moment of Madness/' 
" Facing the Footlights/' &c. 3 vols. 

WAS IT WORTH THE COST ? By Mrs. Eiloart, 
. Author of " My Lady Clare/' " The Dean's Wife," &c. 
8 vols. 

ONLY A VILLAGE MAIDEN, By Lady Con- 

STANCE HowABD, Author of " MoUie Darling/* 
" Sweetheart and Wife/' Ac. 2 vols. 

THROUGH THE STAGE-DOOR. By Harriett 

Jay, Author of "My Connaught Cousins/' "The 
Queen of Connaught," &c. 3 vols. 

FORBIDDEN TO MARRY. By Mrs. G. Linn^us 
Banks, Author of " The Manchester Man/' <&c. 
3 vols. 

ONLY AN ACTRESS. By Edith Stewart 
Dbbwby, Author of " On Dangerous Ground," Ac. 
3 vols. 



I*. V. White & Co., 31, Southampton Street, Strand. 



F. V. WHITE & Co.'s Recent Novels. 



THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 



■•o*- 



THE COLTHORPE COUSINS. By Annib 
Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of " Friends 
and Lovers," " Ejre of Blendon," &c. 3 vols. 

A FASHIONABLE MARRIAGE. By Mrs. Alex- 
ANDEB Eraser, Author of " A Professional Beauty,*' 
" A Peeress of 1882," &c, 3 vols. 

"Brighily and cleyerly told .... rises almost to the dignitj of 
tragedy .... a keen appreciation of nature perceptible .... the 
interest never flags .... a novel calculated to arrest more than the 
passing attention bestowed upon modern fiction/' — Morning Post, 

^ The plot is attractive, and the interest does not abate from the 
beginning to the closing chapter. . . . Most of the personages are 
evidently studies from life." — Puhlio Opinion. 

SOCIETY'S QUEEN. By Ina Leon Casselis, 

Author of " A Loveless Sacrifice," &c. 3 vols. 

HIS DEAREST WISH. By Mbs. Hibbert Ware, 

Author of " The King of Bath," " The Water Tower," 
&c, 3 vols. 

•* . ... The book is full of interest." — Morning Post. 

**,,,. The book is in no way wearisome .... We can conscien- 
tiously recommend a perusal of it to every one, as there is not a word 
in it to offend, and much to entertain." — Whitehall Seview, 

ON FOREIGN SOIL. By Miss M. Montgomery 
Campbell, Author of "Amico's Little Girl," &c. 
3 vols. 

'* Its tone is from first to last healthy, its moral unimpeachable." 

Morning Poat» 
** The tone ci the book throughout is distinctly wholesome." 

Whitehall Seview, 

TRUE TO THE CORE. By Miss C. J. Hamilton, 

Author of " Marriage Bonds," &c. 2 vols. 

" There is much that will be found worthy of consideration in the 
many well-drawn and carefully devised situations."— Pui^io Opinion, 

F. V. White ftCo., 31, Southampton Street, Strand. 



8 F. V. WHITE & Co.'s Beoent Pablioations. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 

VICTOR OR VICTIM I By John Saunders, 
Author of "Abel Drake's Wife," &c., &c. In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
" There is plenty of mcident in the story/' — Sunday Timea, 

FRANK AYRTON. By Mes. J. M. M. Hewett. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

OUR TOUR IN SOUTHERN INDIA. By Mrs. 

J. C. Murray Aynsley, Author of "Our Visit to 
Hindostan," &c. 1 vol., demy 8vo, doth gilt, 10s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY FOR THE NON- 
CHEMICAL. By A. J. Shilton, P.C.S. Crown Bvo. 
limp cloth, 2s. Post free, 2s. 4d. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF FRED. 
G. BTJRNABY, Col. Commanding the Royal Horse 
Guards Blue, Author of "A Ride to Khiva." In 
Picture Cover, Is. Post free. Is. 2d. 

ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE. By John Saunders, 
Author of " Hirell," &c., &c. In Picture Boards, Is. 
Post free. Is. 2d. 

UNCLE ANTONY'S NOTE BOOK. By Mary 

Caumont. Crown Bvo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. Post free, 
2s. 9d. 

UNCLE GRUMPY, and other Plays for Juvenile 
Actors and Actresses. By R. St. John Corbet. 
Crown Bvo. Cloth, 2s. Post free, 2s. 3d. 

" A pleasant little work, which will be a valuable acquisition to boys 
and girls in holiday time. The plays are bright and humorous, and, 
as set forth on the title-pa^e, may be easily learned, easily acted, and 
easily mounted." — Liverpoot Daily Post. 

" As a book of parlour theatricals it is admirably suited to its pur- 
pose." — Dundee Advertiser. 



F. V. White & Co., 31, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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